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No. II. 


A DELETERIOUS SUBSOIL. 


THE subsoil of a garden we once had under 
cultivation had this peculiarity. It had a fatal 
effect upon some orders of trees and shrubs after 
a certain period of their growth. They flou- 
rished gloriously until they, had pushed their 
roots into contact with the cold, hard clay which 
spread itself like a pavement at a few feet 
beneath the surface. Forthwith they became 
sickly, drooped, dwindled, withered, and in the 
end prematurely died. Some people looked 
upon it as an anomaly,” though, in point of 
fact, there was nothing anomalous about it. 
The laws of nature were not in any way contra- 
vened, any more than they are when persons 
of a delicate constitution take cold, perhaps de- 
veloping into consumption, from standing about 
in damp feet. The gardener in the one case, 
the medical man in the other, might have been 
looked upon as visionary, speculative, unprac- 
tical, who referred the unfortunate result to 
causes so apparently remote; but whether men 
believed or disbelieved their respective theories, 
all would admit that the phenomena they pur- 
ported to explain were, if not strictly speaking, 
‘“‘oppressiye,” at any rate, seriously to be 
lamented. Ague is not less a real sickness 
because it becomes common to those who dwell 
on the borders of a marshy expanse, nor is a 
marsh less truly detrimental to health because 
it is no easy task to explain to many who are 
exposed to its insidious influences, the precise 
chain of connection between the cause and its 
effects. There is no need to quarrel over terms, 
but when that connection can be traced, even 
though it be by a process of reasoning, the 
force of which it requires a fair degree of moral 
and intellectual culture to appreciate, we 
should not be far wrong in setting down the 
cause as a thing to be sincerely and even feel- 
ingly deprecated. 

We are perpetually being reminded by public 
writers that the life of a nation is closely analo- 
gous to that of individual man—that indeed life 
in all its manifold varieties, develops itself in 
accordance with laws and principles very like 
to one another in their character, their action, 
and their purport. Using the horticultural in- 
cident to which we have above referred as an 
illustration only, we may say that the Church 


Establishment is to some growths, and those of 
no trivial value, a deleterious subsoil. Not 
that it is noxious in all its effects, nor that it 
necessarily impairs the energy of national life in 
all the particular aspects which it may assume, 
but that there are some forms of true thought 
and of sound sentiment to which the institution 
presents a barrier of ‘‘ cold obstruction,”’ which, 
in the end serves to dwarf their normal propor- 
tions, to enfeeble their proper force, and to 
prevent them from playing out the part 
assigned to them by obviously supreme appoint- 
ment. There are multitudes of plants, requi- 


1120 | ring no depth of soil, the roots of which do not 


strike deep enough to take any harm from the 
chilling stratum beneath them; and there are 
trees of vigorous and hardy constitution which 
encounter the ungenial subsoil without percep- 
tible damage, and which trigmphantly defy its 
stunting influence. There minds whose 
ranges of thought and too limited to 
be disturbed by the existence oF the action of a 
State Church, as there are minds which are too 
inherently powerful to sucoumb to, or even to 


be greatly affected by, the pervasive influence 


of such an institution. On the whole, however, 
as we shall attempt to show hereafter, the 
nation suffers serious loss from it in some of 
those elements of vitality and strength which 
might otherwise have largely aided the develop- 


ment of its proper life. 

Before doing so, it will be @onvenient to ro- 
mind the reader of the distinotive peculiarity 
of the Church Establishment in England. It 
is an institution, be it remembered, the avowed 
object of which is to sway the thinking, the 
sympathies, and the will of the community in 
regard to verities which, if they be substan- 
tially what they are represented to be, should 
govern its conduct in all the tess exalted, as well 
as the more exalted, walks and ways of collective 
and individual life. This it is as a Church. All 
Churches aim at the same end, and so long as 
boundaries inside which thought legitimately 
competes with thought, and sentiment measures 
its force with sentiment—#o long, that is, as 
they resort exclusively to methods and means 
which are in harmony with the prerogatives of 
the human mind and heart—no d priori objec- 
tion can be successfully urged against them. 
But it is the special and distinguishing feature 
of the National Ohurch Establishment that it 
requires from the nation, in its capacity as a 
nation, and from law as expressing the nation’s 
will, an authoritative sanction of its efforts to 
subjugate the minds of the entire people, a 
pecuniary support of the ministration which it 
employs, and a legal and social prestige without 
the backing of which, it is assumed, its instruc- 
tional and suasive exertions would fall very 
short of their proposed effect. In other words, 
the whole kingdom is placed under a common 
charge for the purpose of enabling one moiety 
of its inhabitants to assimilate another moiety 
to itself, in respect of those matters which have 
the largest influence in the formation and 
development of faith, opinion, habit, and prac- 
tice, which, in their totality, determine national 
progress. Or—stating the case in geographical 
and ethnical forms—a nation half of whose 
population is Japanese, and had Chinamen, is 
placed under a heavy obligation in the shape 
of assumed revenue, political privilege, social 
status, and the rest, with a view to the absorp- 
tion of the Japanese by the Ohinamen, and the 


obliteration of the modes of thinking, customs, 
rights, tastes, and aptitudes of the one by those 
of the other race. It will not be denied, we 
imagine, that this is but a sorry basis on which 
to rear a superstructure of national greatness. 

But there are one or two circumstances 
which aggravate this practical anomaly—may 
we not call it this national grievance? The 
influence of the entire cominunity, so far at 
least as it can be gathered up and concentrated 
by legal provisions and sanctions, is wielded by 
a particular and exclusive order of men, called 
the clergy. Doubtless, it is modified to some 
extent by the pressure of opinion which is, as 
we may say, the atmosphere which envelopes it 
—but, on the other hand, its self-originated 
movements do much to create currents in the 
direction of its own most cherished dogmas. 
And thus it comes to pass that sacerdotal illu- 
sions acquire an importance which does not 
naturally attach to them, and the exaltation 
of the order above all civil authority soon be- 
comes an object of passionate pursuit. But, it 
may be further observed, no church lifted into 
a position of ecclesiastical supremacy is, or ever 
has been, content to leave untouched the civil 
interests of the community. And, unhappily, 
its own separate sphere of life and duty, of 
ideas and sentiments, incapacitates it for identi- 
fying iteelf with the common hopes and aspira- 
tions, wants, cravings, and troubles of 
humanity, outside its own circuit. The Esta- 
blished clergy have the moral influence of the 
nation committed, as far as it can be by legal 
arrangements, to their hands. They have a 
splendid position from which to wield it. They 
have a traditional place in the national mind, 
which ought to have made them an all-but 
irresistible power for good. Yet so little have 
they understood the true characteristices of the 
people with which they have had to deal, so 
utterly have they failed to interpret their dumb 
yearnings, as to have lost even such hold as 
they ever had upon large breadths of society, 
and to have succeeded chiefly, and most con- 
spicuously, in cultivating in their own body the 
ambitious aims and the exclusive peculiarities 
of consecrated caste. A chilling subsoil this 
for the growth, efflorescence, and fruitfulness 
of a high national character, and a subject of 
just complaint to any people compelled to pro- 
vide from its own resources no small portion of 
the means which conduce to this result. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE NATIONAL 
CONSCIENCE. 


THE s of the daily and weekly Press 
continue be greatly ‘‘ exercised,” as our 
Puritan fathers would have said, about Mr. 
Gladstone’s pamphlet. It has been alternately 
praised, questioned, and h-poohed. But it 
= aes XK. 
adopted by those who are supposed y 
— 2. The = has had a fresh 42 
of sacred wrath. Dr. Manning has been loftily 
indignant. While Lord Acton and Lord 
Camoys, the last with remarkable emphasis, 
acknowledge that Mr. Gladstone has hit the 
right nail on the bead, and, as English 
Catholics, readily respond to his appeal. 
Meantime some 16,000 copies have 
sold in the firet week. Germany has 
demanded an instaut translation; and reprints 
are already being multiplied in America. No 
doubt the eminence of the writer accounts for a 

t deal of this excitement. But the Homeric 
ucubrations have scarcely attained a similar 


popularity. And even the demand for the 
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article on Ritualism was exhausted by the ten | 


editions of the periodical fortunate enough to 
publish it. For some cause the world has 
found in this“ Political Expostulation ” a wide, 
deep, and vital interest. Is the world then 
after all really afraid of the poor old 
Pope? Has the Vatican become ones 
more a forge of veritable thunderbolts? It 
is not necessary to make any such extravagant 
supposition. Tho truth is that, in spite of all 
the sneers of fire-eating interventionalists, the 
public opinion of England never wielded greater 
moral influence than at this present moment. 
And it is because this pamphlet is regarded as 
speaking out the conscience of England on the 
relations of Church and State that, amidst the 
revolutions which these are everywhere under- 
going, mon regard it almost as the voice of fate. 


They are not far wrong. In a sense Mr. Dis- 
raeli and Mr. Gladstone may be said to be 
equally representative mon. For it would be 
a poor nation indeed that had not at least two 
aspects to its character. If Philip drunk was 
so different from Philip sober that an appeal 
might be made from the one to the other, much 
more may a vation have phases of temper so 
various that it is impossible for the same 
man to impersonate its will in each. 
We should be sorry indeed to insinuate that 
the English nation is ever drunk. But when it 
is filled with happy harvests, expanding trade, 

rosperity budgets, and unlimited beer, it is at 
— capable of asmiling self-contemplaiion, in 
which though there may be no trace of fatuity 
on ite broad, honest countenance, yet there is 
clearly manifest a solid, not to say somnolent, 
conviction that it is possessed of the best of all 
possible constitutions in the best of all possible 
worlds. In such moods Mr. Disraeli is its man. 
None can enlarge with such high-sounding elo- 
quence as he on the happy position of the Con- 
servative working man, who boasts the glorious 
right of walking about in a whole skin, no 
policeman daring to make him afraid, and who 
need not don a red coat or shoulder a rifle 
unless he feels himself martially inclined. The 
playful arrogance which boasts angelic alliances, 
or the amusing effrontery which imputes the 
mischiefs of bad statesmanship to a ‘‘ damp 
olimate or a ‘‘ melancholy ocean,” just hits 
the needs of such a mood. Nor are the ameni- 
ties of the post-prandial hour to be unreason- 
ably despised. Hut after all life is not made up 
of after-dinner speeches. And when the com- 
fort of rest and repletion is succeeded by the 
fierce hunger for active work, there is no more 
self-depreciative temperament iu the world than 
that of the English nation. Then the constitu- 
tion seems, if not a bungle of contending classes 
and factions, at least a structure of precarious 
balance demanding instant repair on pain of 
ruin. Then the senso of long neglect stimulates 
to almost a devotional ardour, the feeling of a 
national mission in the world. Then, if the im- 
portance attached to expediency still stamps the 

ractical character of the nation, it is an expe- 

iency which does not exclude, but is rather 
founded upon, pressing convictions of justice 
and right. In this mood the conscience of the 
nation is awake; and that conscience has rarely 
if ever found a nobler exponent amongst states- 
men than tha author of the Irish Disestablish- 
ment and Land Acts. It has not been Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial skill, still Jess the scholarly 
lustre with which his statesmanship has been 
adorned, which has given so marked a tinge of 
enthusiasm to the response he has at 
evoked from the nation. It has rather been the 
unusual combination of faculty and sympathy, 
which has enabled him to add to a keen insight 
into the highest interests of the country, an 
almost prophetic impersonation of its con- 
science. 


A brief retrospect of the manner in which the 
Liberal leader has played this part in regard to 
ecclesiastical policy will show that there are 
grounds far deeper than its rebuke of Papal 
pretensions for attaching grave importance to 
ER on the Vatican Decrees. It can 
hardly be disputed, for instance, that, uotwith - 
standing the irrefragable force of Macaulay's 
cold-blooded strictures, the youthful essay an 
The State in its Relations to the Church,“ 
did really embody the conscience of the nation 
at that time, so far as tbat conscienco was at all 
concerned with the subject. At that period the 
ouly section of the Church which showed much 
sign of spiritual life was that of the Evange- 
licals ; and they would certainly have scorned 
any other plea for the maintenance of the 
Establishment than the one which Mr. Glad- 
stono then proclaimed—that it was the sacred 


mission of the Government to maintain reli- 


gious truth. It is perfectly true, as Mr. Glad- 
stone himself afterwards acknowledged, that in 
taking this position he was some two centuries 
bebind his time. He proclaimed a dying 
opinion with all the fiery enthusiasm that 
usually accompanies the proclamation of a 


hitherto undiscovered truth. Still, so far as 
there was any life in the Establishment at all, 
it consisted in the conviction of the Evangelicals 
that the Government had a dispensation of the 

committed to it, On the band, 


opinions ip fayour of disestablis though 
giving ominous promise of future r 
ad not eat that time taken such hold of the 


publio mind chat they could be said to have 
touched the national conscience. The brilliant 
essay was only the dying gleam of an ancient 
fire, but still all its inspiration was derived 
from sympathy with the national con science. 
In the Chapter of Autobiography” the 
writer himself tells us that when once the claim 
of an apostolic mission on the ground of the 
truth of its doctrines was implicitly surrendered 
on behalf of the Irish Church by a consent to 
concurrent endowment, he felt that its whole 
case was invalidated, and its disestablishment 
but a question of time. As he had formerly 
represented the expiring conscience of a de- 
parted age, so now he gathered into himself 
more and more of the moral indignation that 
rankled in the breast of a justice-loving people, 
until he felt that the hour was come, and with 
his celebrated resolutions woke the storm 
that swept the wrong away. The passionate en- 
thusiasm, and the intensely personal form of 
the conflict of 1868 are explicable only on the 
ound that at that moment Mr. Gladstone em- 
ied in himself the conscientious convictions 
of a whole people inflamed by long repression. 
Bat the nation has not stood still since 1868; 
and the reactionary movements, that strike 
half-hearted Liberals with despair, are after all 
but partial eddies, or surface currents, that dis- 
uise a wide and deep movement in a very dif- 
erent direction. The State in its relations to 
the Church has become the subject of much 
more anxious speculation than it was thirt 
ears ago; and of speculation witha very dif- 
nt outlook. The case of the English Ohuroh 
as distinguished from the Irish, scarcely stands 
where it did at the commencement of Mr. Glad- 
stone's last term of office. In 1868 he wrote: 
As long as the Church at large or the Church 
within the limits of the nation is substantially 
one, I do not see why the religious care of the 
subject should cease to be a function of the 
State.” Now, to say nothing of the Noncon- 
formist half of the nation, the last session of 
Parliament showed a growing conyiction that 
the Church, even within, Episcopal limits, is no 
longer substantially one.” Public Wor- 
ship — — Act was only one symptom of 
the world-wide — taking place, not 
without 1 and heat, between thi 
ecclesiasti and things political. And the 
amphlet on the Vatican decrees contains man 
nts quoted by us last week that the writer 
at heart in sympathy with those who claim a 
moral and spiritual freedom for the Ohurch, by 
no means inconsistent with the earthly supre- 
macy of the State. That the solution of such a 
question should occupy him with anxiety is 
only another illustration of his mission to im- 
— 1 the 2 — — — he 
vo gladly ve it by combining the privi- 
leges m with the sporial means thought 
to be afforded by an Establishment for k 
the priesthood in check, this we can we 
believe. But suppose he cannot; what then ? 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


A mestine of the Church Association was held 
last Tuesday. It was intended to be of a very 
representative character, and was larger than usual; 
but only forty towns were represented, and com- 
paratively few influential leaders of the Evan- 
gelical party were present. The Record describes 
the meeting as a large and influential gathering 
of clergy and laity,” but the list of members and 
attendants does not bear out such a description, and 
we do not think it at all likely that a “ strong 
force of public opinion will respond to it from 
all parts of the country.” The principal subjects 
discussed were the Vestments, the Eastward Posi- 
tion, and the Constitution and Powers of Convoca- 
tion. Upon the former two subjects some very 
strong language was used very speaker protesting 
against the proposed innovations. These are, that 
a distinctive vestment should be worn by the 
officiating minister during the celebration of the 
communion, and that the minister should take the 
eastward position—points much insisted upon by 
the Ritualists, because they involve sacerdotal 
doctrines. No doubt, the Evangelicals feel very 
strongly in regard to such questions, but while 
the formularies of the Church remain as they 
are, it is not sufficient that they should 
protest. Years ago they had sufficient influence to 
procure a revision of tho Prayer-book in their own 
direction. They neither cared to do it nor did it. 
They are now outnumbered and on their defence. 


* 


Time has brought upon them a fearful retribution, 
and no man supposes that they will ever again 
have such opportunities as they have had. It is 
doubtful, indeed, whether their influence is not 
rapidly deoreasing, and nothing in the declamatory 
proceedings of the Church Association affords us 
any reason to think that they alone will be able 
successfully to resist the designs of their oppo- 
nents. 

We read the exulting article in the Record, and 
then we find ourselves face to face with two grave 
facts—one the opening, amidst some popular enthu- 
siasm, of a new Ritualistic church at. Kennington, 
on Saturday ; and another a fresh declaration from 
Monsignor Capel, relating to the gains of the Roman 
Catholic Church from the Ritualists. The vicar 
of the new church at Kennington candidly informed 
the Bishop of Winchester that he intended to con- 
duct the services with an elaborate ritual. Nay, 
more. The clergy of that church, he added, 
had always taught the highest doctrine,” and 
he found that the congregation was fully pre- 
pared for an advance in ceremonial.” The bishop 
took no notice of these observations, but he did say 
that the members of his order could see eight 
sides of an octagon.” Probably, therefore, he 
thought what had been said was only one side, and 
not worth special reference. He also said that a. 
great crisis was coming over the history of the 
Church, that the Church was founded on the rock of 
truth, but whether it was founded on the rock of 
State time only would prove.” The evening ser- 
vice fulfilled the promises—or threats—of the vicar. 
There were altar lights lighted, processions with 
crosses and banners, vestments coloured, and dresses 
of all kinds; the vicar being dressed in a gor- 
geous cope of white satin, with an elaborate cape, 
embroidered in gold and silver, and attended on 
either side by acolytes,” while the celebrant of the 
communion assumed special vestments and took 
the eastward position. Here is fact as opposed to 
declamation. The Evangelicals discuss and debate ; 
the Ritualists build new churches and adopt every 
ceremony that is in dispute. 


Having seen what the Ritualists do, let us now 
look at what Mgr. Capel says. Writing to the 
Catholic Register of Saturday last, this eminent 
Roman Catholic dignitary remarks :— 

Beyond doubt, these men are unintentionally, but 
ac 0 y dissomninating .the several doctrines of the 
Roman Church ; for our own books of piety are in their 

—our devotions and practices are becoming 
miliarised with—our doctrines of the Incarnation, the 
Presence, of the need of absolution, of our reve- 
rence for the saints, are at present to them household 
thoughts. Ia towns the most populous and hamlets the 
. 
tru e olic re n 
af ¢ — , the 


her practices. We may even 

principle of sacerdotal authority being “gradually 
8p Anyone brought in contact with the Ritualistio 
movement is fully familiar with the fact that, while 
leaders exercise to the utmost their own private indg- 
ment, they insist on their followers acce r word, 
and exact an obedience the, like of is unknown in 


the Catholic Church. 

The Rev. Wm. Milton has addressed two letters 
to the Times relating to Parliament and Convoca- 
tion. What he says is very interesting to those 
who know anything of ecclesiastical history, but 
it is of more than usual importance as stated at the 
resent time. Mr. Milton has examined the MS. 
rayer-book existing in the library of the House of 
Lords as it came from Convocation, and the 
journals of the Upper House of that body, from 
which he finds that certain alterations were made 
by Parliament. From a comparison of the MS, 
1636, in which 


We thus find that the Baptismal Rubri 
away all scruple concerning the use of 
baptism,” that the Black Rubric” against the 
Real Presence, and that the rubric relating to the 
position of the minister when celebrating the Com- 
munion Office, were inserted by Parliament after 
the book had passed Convocation. Mr. Milton de- 
acribes the last as the most important of all. Con- 
vocation had altered the original rubric in such a 
senkte as to carry out Laud’s designs, but Parlia- 
ment put its foot down, and would not have it. 
It reversed all that had been done by Convocation, 
and, as Mr. Milton says, that body had nothing 
to do but to accept the reversal.” Even the Par- 
liament of Charles II. exercised sometimes its own 
judgment in ecclesiastical matters, and refused to take 
the decisions of Convocation for law. 

The Church journals have not done with the 
Manchester Conference of the Liberation Society. 
In the Church Herald of last week we read a strong 
testimony to the vigour of the Liberation party, 


combined with a painful testimony regarding the 
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position of the Establishment. Our contemporary | 


says : 
The recent Con of Miallites, the great earnest- 


ness and vigour thrown by them into the question of 
disestablishment and disendowment, their | and 


really super-liberal contributions towards effecting the 
destruction of the National Church, are serious signs of 
the times. Defeat seems to do them good, and enliven 
their wits and Knocked down, they only wait 
to get up again, and then they begin their work with 
even greater vigour than before. The new attack of the 
Liberationists is evidently well planned. It seems, if 


we may judge from hints and inuendos amongst the 
more ou en Liberals, to have become the subject 
upon which the great battle between Tories and Radi- 


cals will ere * place. It is the leading burning 
question of the day. 


As to the position respecting the Church this is 
honest writing, although it might not have been 
agreeable to write it— 

This is on one side— Establishment, the wildest 
license, the most grinding State tyranny ; suffering, 


schism, and poverty, but a clear conscience and the 
Catholic faith. 


Of course, our contemporary chooses disestablish- 
ment? No, not yet, but it sees no remedy. On 
the contrary— 


But the English bishops, those who have been 
— b 1 sneered at, and concussed rem 
the adoption of Dr. Tait's policy, are really responsible 
for the 4—＋ dis establishment prin- 
ciples amongst Churchmen. In the last twelve months 
greater strides have been taken than during the previous 


twelve years. This is most sad and sorrowful: but 
still it is a fact. 


The Reformed Church in France seems to be in 
trouble. It has been in trouble for years, and 
always with regard to the same matter—difference 
of theological opinion. One section is Evangelical, 
the other is Unitarian, and the two constitute one 
Church, governed by the same laws and supported 
equally out of the same national funds. The result 
is constant disagreement, constant jealousy, and an 
anxious desire, on one side at least, for separation. 
It happens, however, that the Reformed Church 
has accepted legislation from the State, and is held 
together by State laws—as it should be when it 
accepts State pay. Two years since, by the autho- 
rity of M. Thiers, a Synod was held in Paris for 
the purpose of seeing whether some agreement 
could not be brought about. The end, of course, 
was a wider division. The majority of the Synod, 
however, was Evangelical. It proceeded to the 
framing of dogmas in that direction, and disfran- 
chised all those who did not accept such reforma- 
tion. The Council of State approved of its action ; 
and on the part of the section styling themselves 
Liberals nothing has since been heard but 
a cry for liberty of conscience.” We meet 
here, however, with an unexpected element. 
Both parties are equally anxious for the separation 
of Church and State and the adoption amongst 
themselves of the voluntary principle. The con- 
troversy between the two is exciting great atten- 
tion in France, but there is no indication that the 
Government will withdraw its hand and set the 
two parties free to constitute separate Churches. 
Perhaps it would rather witnessa prolonged struggle 
between Protestants and Protestants ’? 

They settle all such matters not so well in 
France as they do in America. In the Episcopalian 
Church there Ritualism has been taken in hand 
and decisively throttled. In the convention 
recently held a canon upon Ritual was passed, of 
which the following are principal portions :— 


area of the conference is Somersetshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Wilts. It is to be held next Wednesday, 
at the Colston Hall, at half-past two in the after- 
noon, and in the evening there will be a public 
meeting in the same place. The executive com- 
mittee will be represented by Mr. Carvell Wil- 
liams, Mr. J. A. Picton, M.A., Mr. George Potter, 
Mr. Henry S. Leonard, and the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, 
of Birmingham. The committee at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne are actively engaged in preparing for the con- 
ference there on Tuesday, the 8th of December. 

Loypon Acencres.—It will be seen from an 
advertisement elsewhere that the society wishes 
to appoint two additional London agents. 

CARLIsTx.— The local committee of the society's 
friends at Carlisle have forwarded to Mr. Gordon, 
by Mr. Hudson Scott, their chairman, a cordial 
vote of thanks for the able manner in which he ad- 
vocated the cause of religious equality in his dis- 
cussion with Dr. Parker, on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings, the 29th and 30th of October, and for 
the — and dignity which he maintained 
against much insulting language and provocation.” 

SuTTon-tn-ASHFIELD, Notrs.—Mr. Gordon lec. 
tured to a crowded audience in the British School 
here, on November 2nd, the Rev. Mr. Jackson 
presiding. 

KIRKLEY, NEAR Sutton. —On November 3rd Mr. 
Gordon addressed a crowded and enthusiastic 
audience in the Baptist Chapel here on Church 
Property so-called,” Mr. Adkin, of Sutton, pre- 
ai 


MANsFIELD.—Mr. Gordon lectured in the Town 
Hall he.e on November 6th, but that being the day 
of the local statnte fair, the audience was not very 

. Mr. Gordon was, however, most attentively 
heard on the Aims of the Liberation Society,” 
and heartily thanked at the close of his address. 

NorrincHaM.— Mr. Gordon lectured in the 
Mechanic’s Institute here on November 5th on the 
** Se ion 70 Church = 1 — essentially a 
Working Man's Question, Mr. ripper presiding. 
There was a very large attendance, and great 
enthusiasm prevailed. 

Tue Rev. T. Brooxs, of Wallingford, the newly- 


that district as an Koay Heng earnest — of 
the society’s principles, made a spiri i 
ning with his new work. On October 30 he lec 
tured in the tist Chapel, Cholsey, Berks, on 
„Lessons A1 Gun Plot,“ Mr. Bunting 
5 chapel was well filled, and the 


audience was deeply interested. Cordial thanks 
were given to Mr. and a wish expressed for 
another lecture in the course of the winter. On 
November 2 Mr. Brooks lectured in the British 
— Oxfordshire, on the Pilgrim 
Fathers. r. John Powell presided, and, after 
singing and prayer, opened the with a brief 
but earnest effective speech. local paper 
characterises the lecture as able, in and 


ractical, and says there was a vein of quiet 
umour running it, with several strokes of 
keen sarcasm, and at the same time an earnestness 
and a manliness of tone which elicited frequent 
lause.” Mr. W. Littleboy, Mr. Oldham, and 

e Rev. G. T. Carr, also took part in the proceed- 
ings. On Nov. 6 Mr. Brooks repeated his lecture 
on the Gunpowder Plot, in the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Dorchester, Oxford, Mr. Gardner in the 
chair. 


Mechanics’ Hall, on Wednesda 
T. H. 


appointed t for Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and 
Buckinghamshire, and who has long been known in po 


spect to civil allegiance, since the Vatican Council, is 
precisely what it was before it. 


4. That the civil Powers of the Christian world have 
hitherto stood in relations with an Infallible 


Church, and that relation has been often 


1 4 and 
declared by the Church in its Councils. Vatican 
Council had, therefore, no new matter to treat in this 


point. 
5. That the Vatican Council has made no decree 
whatever on the subject of the civil Powers; nor on 
civil allegiance. The subject was not so much as pro- 


The civil obedience of Catholics rests upon the natnral 
law, and the revealed law of God. 


In conclusion, Dr. Manning laments this act of 
imprudence on Mr. Gladstone’s part as out of all 
harmony and proportion to a great statesman’s lif 
and as the first event that has overcast a friendship 
of forty-five years. His whole public life has 
hitherto consolidated the Christian and civil 

of these kingdoms. This act, unless the pro- 
vidence of God and the good sense of Engli 

avert it, may wreck more than the work of Mr. 
Gladstone’s public career, and at the end of a long 
* 7 = * t name. 

n the ly Register Monsignor Capel answers 
Mr. Gladstone, whose pamphlet he designates as 
warlike. He does not think any Ritualists are 
‘‘intentionally moving towards the See of Rome, 
but unintentionally they are actually disseminating 
the several doctrines of the Roman Church. 

Our books of piety are in their hands; with our 
devotions and practices they are becoming : 
our doctrines of the Incarnation, the Real Presenee, of 
the need of absolution, of our reverence for the saints, 
are, at present, to them household thoughts. In towns 
the most populous, and hamlets the most secl are 
to be found those who hold the several truths of the 
Roman Church and imagine they daily follow her 
practices. We may even add that, insensibly, the 


principle of otal authority is bei y 
spread. Any one ht in contact with the Ritua- 
listic movement is famil 


th 
; . Ca 
io clergy i 


says that f of the Roman 
ier 


If have reason to believe, or if complaint subjects 
be made to ‘him in writing by two or more of his | wa r blood in defence of 
presbyters, ceremonies ct uring accorded illiams than among 
celebration 32 holy kauen not 2 — or | Flatman and 8. = and the Rev. T. G held the 

thorised Book mon er, and setting | Rooke, took part proceedings ‘ 
forth or symbolising erroneous or doubtful doctrines, | Mancuester.—Last week Mr. Gordon lectured | never Sa 
have been introduced into a within his jurisdic- | before four of the Liberal Clubs in this city. With opinion and 
— and as examples, the fo are declared to be | one : there was a good attendance in all more sharply 

(a.) The use of incense . cases. At three of the meetings there was com. | domination. 

(O.) The placing, or —— * retaining a crucifix siderable discussion, and in some 222 


in an Sn. p. 

25 e elevation of the elements in the Holy Com. 
m in such manner as to expose them to view 
oe ee a eae towarcs which adoration is to 
be 


(d.) Any act of adoration of, or towards the, elements 
in the Roly Communions, such as bowings, prostrations, 
genuflexions, and all such like acts not authorised or 
allowed by the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Disobedience to this is to be followed, first, by 
admonition, and secondly by formal trial. No 
difficulty was experienced in passing this canon. 
No discussions in Parliament were necessary, no 


was asked for. The movement is regarded as ex- 
cellently following up the recent demonstration in 


Manchester. 
Tun Rev. J. Mopen, of Birmingham, has lec- 


tured at Hednesford, Staffordshire, and 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE VATICAN 
DECREES. 


Archbishop Manning has written another letter 


respecting Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet. In this he | pression been defended by a Catholic archbishop of 
bills had to be introduced, no Ministers had to be ae AS on the following grounds, that the Vati- at day ss it has been defended by the 
consulted. The thing had to be done, and it was | can decrees have not changed by a jot or a tittle 


of Westminister, I very mach bt if Catholic 
emancipation would have been granted.” He con- 
siders that the position of Roman Catholics is diffe- 
rent and embarressing in uence of the com- 
lsory infallibility edict. ‘‘To be compelled to 
— under severe penalties now what we were at 
— to disbelieve then with impunity is surely a 
new obligation. As an independent 
Catholic, I consider it 
sponse to your appeal. 


done the obligations or conditions of the civil obedience 


of Cathulics towards the civil Powers :— 


1. That the iufallibility of the Pope was a doctrine of 
Divine faith before the Vatican Council was hel J. In 
the second and third parts of a book called Petri Privi- 
legium (Longmans, 1871), I have given more than 
sufficient evidence of this assertion. 

2. That the Vatican Council simply declared an old 
truth, and made no new dogma. | 

3. That the position of Catholics, therefore, in ro- 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


Tue Disrricr Coyrerences. In consequence of 
local difficulties it has been found necessary to post- 
EN the Liberation Society’s conference, which was 

have been held at re next week. The ar- 


rangements for that at lare now complete, The 


— — 
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serious difficulties that many members of the Roman 
Catholic Church throughout the world will be 

laced in by being compelled to believe in the 

atican degrees. For myself, I will say that history, 
common sense, and my early instruction forbid me 
to accept the * and novel (novel, at least, 
in their present promulgation) doctrine of od get 
sonal infallibility of the Pope, though limited, at 
asserted, to the large domain of faith and morals.” 

More letters appeared in yesterday's Times. Mr. 
Henry Petrie affirms that among the Old 
Catholics of England, however loath they may be 
to appear in open opposition to the authority of 
their Church, there are many who watch with 
anxiety, not unmingled with regret, the reckless 
and irrational proceedings of the Ultramontane 
Party.” He denounces the attempt to impose upon 
the world ' the astounding claims now issuing from 
the Vatican—claims and pretensions long supposed 
to be extinct, which now in their resuscitation are 
tending to open hostility with modern progress, 
and to collision with every civil authority in 
Europe.” Having been himself educated among 
the Jesuits, he supports Lord Camoys’ statement 
that the dogmas recently proclaimed impose upon 
him practically a — obligation; and in the 
event, which, he says, we may easily contem- 
late, of the power of the Church clashing with 
the civil authority, he declares that, as a loyal 
subject, his response to Mr. Gladstone’s appeal 
must be that he is ‘‘an Englishman first, a 
Catholic after.” On the other hand, Lord Herries 
and Mr. Langdale proclaim their complete acquie- 
scence in the Vatican decrees, ex ressing at the 
same time their sincere conviction that their loyalty 
is thus in no de impaired. Canon Oakley also, 
in a letter to Mr. Gladstone, observes that 4 
Catholics do not object to pensions for members of 
the royal family or to grants for the maintenance of 
the regal dignity ; that Her Majesty’s health is 
always d with enthusiasm in public assemblies, 
and that Irishmen made good soldiers. He deplores 
the unrestricted liberty of the Press; though he 
is thankful to avail himself of liberty of con- 
science,” he is none the less concerned at its oppo- 
sition to the Catholic theory ; and though he re- 


* — our marriage laws, the case would be very 

different if the decrees of the Council of Trent had 
prom in England. 

Mr. Newdegate n on Thursday at an anti- 

Ritualist meeting held in Nuneaton, under the 


auspices of the Church Association. He referred 
ames feed prog Fd Age visit to Scot- 

i, charged the Ritualists with endeavouring 
to teach by symbols and vestments what their pre- 


decessors at Uxford had been forbidden to in 
“Tracts for the Times. In a second speech 


Mr. Gladstone aon two days last week with 
Lord Acton at seat, Aldenham Hall, near 
Bridgnorth, and has since published a letter in the 
papers, uesting the very numerous correspon- 
ts whe have him respecting the Vati- 
can decrees, to accept this acknowledgment, 
as it is beyond his power 
ually. It is also 8 on authority, that Dr. 
inger, of Munich, any share or complicity 
ver in either Mr. Gladstone’s recent article on 
Ritualism or his pomapblet on the Vatican decrees. 
He was not aware of Mr. Gladstone’s intention to 
publish either the one or the other, and had no 
communication iad Mr. Hag er on either 2 
This is in reply to in Lveni ost, 
Eben asserts that Br. Dollinger, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Lord Acton had acted in concert in the assault 
on Catholicity. 
The Catholic Union of Ireland has ado a 
resolution repudiating his e of defective 
speaks of the Vatican Council as that 
ble Council,” but maintains that its decrees 


do not affect civil duties. 
The well-known Dominican , Father 
Barke, has predicted that Mr. Gladstone’s career 


phlet, as that of Earl Russell 

2 the Dur Letter —as to which the 

ily News remarks, that Earl Russell's career did 

eee 

sev ces, in of Prime Mini- 

ater, since he penned 
Monsignor Capel 


it. 
has written a letter in Monday’s 
Times criticising the recent letters of Lord Acton 
and Lord Camoys on Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet. 
He asserts that neither Lord Acton nor Lord 


Camo non Fo Tene $9 8 resentative of Catholic 
thought or of the Catholic laity. With regard to 
Lord Acton, Monsignor Capel says that he has made 


“atrocious charges” against the H and he 
ts bound to give’ ual ici . sat 
es. i 


for such charge 

the learned Oatholic professor, that before the 
Vatican Decree all Catholics were bound to hold 
that the gift of infallibility belonged to the Church, 
and was exercised by the teaching body of the 
Church united to the Pope . over the 
whole field of faith and morals,” the Echo says, 
Wo stand bewildered remembering the Pastoral 
Address to the Clergy and Laity of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland in 1826, which Mr. 
Gladstone has opportunely resuscitated, and wherein 
(Article XI.) the whole hierarchy of Ireland ‘declare 
on oath their belief that it is not an article of the 
Catholic faith, neither are they thereby required to 
believe that the Pope is infallible.” his declara- 


authors state to ‘remove false imputations,’ and 
they express their wonder how they ‘can be charged 
with divided allegiance,’ considering that such are 
their opinions. To the mere Protestant mind it 
would that in this matter Monsignor Capel 
and the Irish hierarchy actually and verbally con- 
tradict one anther. 
The Liberté of Paris informs its readers that 
„Lord“ Gladstone, comlyning and confederating 
with Lord Acton and other Englishmen, has endea- 
voured to found in England an antiquated Catholic 
Church, but that the movement has miserably 
failed, notwithstanding the support of the Times. 
The Post — at Rome says: — The 
mot d’ordre at the Vatican represents Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pamphlet as tending to counteract Romish 
conversions in England. His Holiness, in de- 
nouncing Mr. Gladstone, spoke in this sense, but 
the Catholic journals make no allusion to the Pope's 
speech.” The Daily News Reman correspondent 
says :—‘‘ The clerical journals publish violent arti- 
cles against Mr. Gladstone’s 4 1 The Unita 
Cattolica says it is not Catholic Rome which alarms 
Mr. Gladstone, but Anglican London, which is 
about to return to the bosom of the Holy Father, 
which it has abandoned for three centuries. The 
pamphlet is a solemn confirmation of the Catholic 
movement manifesting itself in England. The 
Sacré Cour at Turin has commenced a norena for 
the conversion of the English nation.” A bishop 
of Liberal views is said to have given it as his 
opinion that Mr. Gladstone’s work contains many 
hard things, but that his statements are not untrue 
in the main. 


We learn from Berlin that the pamphlet has been 
received with all the more satisfaction in Germany 
because it was thought that the author was animated 
by a spirit of sentimental concession to Ultramon- 
tanism. Long accounts of the work have been given 
in the Berlin papers. The semi-official Post closes 
its notice of Mr. Gladstone’s last pamphlet with the 
remark that It is impossible to say how far the 
tardily acquired convictions of the author would 
shape his policy should he return to office, but a 
gratifying proof of the strength of the prevailing 
current in England lies before us in the fact that the 
very man who of all Englishmen has done most to 
encourage an Ultramontane tendency should at last 
be awakened to its dangers.” 


PORTSEA ISLAND NONCONFORMIST 
ASSOCIATION, 


On Tuesday evening, last week, the above asso- 
ciation was inaugurated by a soirée held in the 
Beneficial Society’s Hall, Portsea, which was 
attended by a large number of Nonconformist 
ministers and other friends in response to an invita- 
tion from the chairman of the association, Mr. 
James Griffin. Later in the evening a public meet- 


the Revs. 
R. F. Jeffrey, S. W. Medhurst, W. P B. A., 
S. Spurgeon (of Havant), R. V. Roberts, D. 
Thomas, W. ga V. H. Jellie, H. Barron, H. 
E. Askell, J. 8. es, J. Llewelyan — 
W. — 1 — 1 — S ; 
Williams, J. Billington, J. Eyres, the Vice- 
Chairman and Committee, Mr. H. J. Allen 
(Treasurer), and the Hon. Sec. the Rev. H. Kitch- 
ing, and Mr. H. Barling, Alderman Ridoutt, &c. 
Te. After the dedicatory prayer had been offered 
by the Rev. R. Y. Roberts, 

The Chairman delivered an address. After ex- 

ing the t pleasure he felt at seeing such a 
large ere, he ot ag oe very much the 
absence of the Rev. Charles Stovel on account of 
illness, read a letter from the Rev. W. — 
Punshon, who was unable to be present, but wish 
them success and a blessing. The chairman 
then stated the aim and objects of the association, 
which are— 

1. To a knowledge of the principles of civil 
and rel liberty as held by Mew RR 2. 
To afford to Nonconformists op nities for the dis- 
cussion of subjects of common interest. 3. To ensure 
that in public matters the interests of Nonconformists 
shall be generally represented uy members of Noncon- 
formist ns. 4. Toafford facilities for bring- 
ing the vpinions and influence of Nonconformists 


bear on settlement of important questions of the 
— * ry . — the higher 41 i ving 
ou 0 on ormist congrega 
scholarships and exhibitions in aid of their training. 
The chairman then said that the Nonconformists 
had an history in that borough of which the 
might well be proud. They had many honou 
names on their roll, but they must not be content to 
live on their reputation. They had in that town a 
united band of ministers for which they could 
not be but thankful, and the presence of such a 
large number of them on the platform was an 
earnest of the interest they took in the cause. He 
wished the association every success. It had begun 
well, and he hoped it would continue well. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A., who received a 
most enthusiastic reception, then addressed the 
meeting. He said there were some places which 
seemed rather unfriendly to the growth of Non- 
conformity. He did not think it flourished very 
well under the shadow of a cathedral ; he was in- 


clined to think it did not grow particularly well in 


tion was fifty years ago expressly as the 


and favourable soil in a garrison town. 
(Hear, hear.) That being the case, there was the 
greater need that where the work was more diffi. 
cult, the power brought to bear for its advancement 
should if possible be the more concentrated and 
the more energetic. There, in that island of Po 
it was eminently desirable they should do somethin g 
if possible to bring out the power that was in their 
churches, and show the — what Nonconformity 
was. Some were Nonconformists because they pre- 
ferred a certain place of worship; others for — 2 
reasons; and some were what were called religious 
Nonconformists, as distinguished from those which 
were called political, but i onl not allow that a 
man was to be regarded as more religious because 
he seemed to cut himself off from the domain out- 
side his own boundary. For himself, if it were not 
for the religious side of Nonconformity, he should 
not care to be a political Nonconformist. Noncon- 
formity, the speaker went on to say, was rather a 
decided, strong, and independent thing: it meant 
an indifference to traditions, however universal or 
however authoritative, a disregard to general 
opinion so far as giving it anything like authority, 
the independence of a man’s thoughts, the indivi- 
duality of a man’s relation to his God. This was 
the 9 he believed they intended to 
advance in connection with that institution, and 
which he came there to advocate and enforce. 
Nonconformity went back a long time. In 
the olden days there was a strong tendency 
to Nonconformity, as was shown in the great un- 
willingness to bow before the idols that Rome set 
up, the desire to keep English freedom intact, and 
the unwillingness to —— to every type which 
Catholic Christendom was seeking to impress upon 
the world. In this country during the middle 
ages light broke forth which showed that English- 
men would not take their religion from prelate or 
priest. Men like Wycliffe were reformers before 
the Reformation—in fact, were early English Non- 
conformists, though such men did not exactly hold 
their opinions or dogmas. Their Nonconformity 
was continually advancing; it did necessarily 
endorse the traditional creeds of centuries, for 
they held to the principle that each man should 
examine and judge for himself. After referring to 
the noble heroes of 1662, he said that they believed 
in freedom, and in the presence and teaching of 
that Holy Spirit in every age, under whose influ- 
ence God's truth grew ever clearer and brighter to 
those who studied it in dependence on this promised 
guidance. They best showed themselves the best 
successors of their Puritan fathers by breathing the 
same spirit of liberty and which was 80 
conspicuous and glorious in them. (Applause,) 
After referring to Mr. Disraeli’s remarks at the 
Guildhall dinner—as illustrating the fact that 
they had made such progress of late that some 
rest was necessary, though when the present 
exhaustion was over, there would be new 
struggles to engage in and new victories to win— 
Mr. Rogers said they had testimony to the neces- 
sity of their Nonconformity from an opposite quarter 
—from him who though not now a Minister, was 
the greatest statesman that England had produced 
for generations—Mr. Gladstone. (Applause.) He 
had EN a pamphlet on — 
iam, in W he demonstrated that a man could 
not conform to the decrees of the Vatican councils, 
and accept the 1 of the Pope, in the sense 
in which it was enfo by Archbishop Manning, 
and still retain his allegiance and integrity to the 
Crown of England. It was a grand thing to see a 
statesman of his personal intereste—in- 
different to the certain difficulties created by him 
Sp bis sitadaed eguinst the cqpentens @ Rane 
up hi against the i 0. 
hat he would say to Mr. Gladstone in regard to 
that pamphlet was, There is one point uired to 
make your t complete ; it is not simply the 
authority of the Church of Rome which is a peril to 
human 4 it is the authority of the priest of 
every Church that professes to stand in the place of 
God ahd nern 
There is but one ment by w authority 
D there is but one 
wer by which the liberty of man can be 125 
assertion of the right of each individual soul to 
search out the truth for i 


riest, masquerading 
— minister, who shall dare to dictate to 


the principle of human 
15 and 


harvest of our fatal surrender. (Loud applause. ) 
The speaker went on to say he was exceedingly 
pleased to hear the reference of the chair- 
man to the work they proposed to do in pro- 
moting the instruction of the young people of that 
town, and endeavouring to secure them a g 

education in their grammar school- He was not 
afraid of education, and he believed that in the 
ultimate result it was better they should have 
education given to the people by the priests, than 
that they should be left without education alto- 
gether. At the same time he could not but look 
with anxiety at the way in which certain sacerdotal 
teachers in the Church of England were bringing 
their influence to bear upon middle-class education. 
They must do their best to take care that this in- 


— dominated over by a single squire— (Hear, fluence should be counteracted and checked. He 
 hear}—and he was afrai it did not bind the most | 


rejoiced that the Portsea Island Association had 
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resolved to educate its youth in the principles of 
Nonconformity, and get them into the mmar 
school about to be erected, for their fathers been 
shut out from endowed schools, Those endow- 
ments had been perverted and abused, and 
over every college in times gone by was 
written, No issenter must enter here.” 
It was only when Dissenters were to be kept out 
that the wishes of the pious founder were thought 
of. He hoped that men would go forth from their 
grammar-school who would be as much an honour 
to the town as John Griffin, Daniel Miall, and 
David Bogue. (Cheers.) Referring to the Public 
Worship Act by which they were told the Protes- 
tantism of the nation was to be saved, he remarked that 
not one solitary rubric had been altered, not a word 
in the Prayer-book which fosters the hideous delu- 
sion of priestcraft changed, not a mention of Ritual- 
ism in the Act, but there were many transgressions 
of the law by Evangelicals, as, for instance, in the 
omission to read the Athanasain Creed, which might 
be visited with 1232 But the Act passed 
last session would not arrest for one hour the pro- 
gress of Ritualism, and the bishops were now 
afraid of their own handiwork. There was only 
one thing that could be done to arrest the progress 
of Romanism in the Chureh—let the Church do her 
own work, cut the bond which connected her with 
the State, and then they would have some hope of 
contending against the encroachments of priest- 
craft. He did not — dis establishment would kill 
priestism, but it would deprive the priest of some 
of his most powerful instrumentality, of his un- 
righteous and adventitious prestige. (Cheers.) 
He did not believe in these weak and cowardly pro- 
hecies of disaster and ruin which some mistaken 
iends of the Establishment were uttering. He 
believed on the contrary, that the Church would be 
stronger, holier, mightier, better for the service of 
God, and fitter to bless the world than ever she had 
been in the past ; and for religion’s sake he desired 
that the alliance which ought never to have been 
formed chould be speedily and for ever dissolved. 
The speaker passed on to notice how the association 
could bring its power to bear upon the question of 
the day, and help to bring about the disestablish- 
ment of the Church. Its union with the State was 
a hindrance to the progress of the true Church of 
Christ in the world, for the work of the Church 
would go on with much greater power when she 
was free, she would be better fitted to serve God 
then than now. He would impress uvon them the 
distinction that the Establishment was one thing 
and the Church another. He would not insult 
the Church of Christ within the Establishment 
by confounding it with a miserable political 
institution like that which the State supported. 
Setween the different denominations there ought to 
be no real difference. They were and ought to be 
one in Christ, for free churches were one in the 
grand principles of Christianity, and ought to be 
one in their zealous Christian efforts. ey had 
to contend for the grand doctrines of Christianity, 
assailed from various quarters, and their weapon 
should be the free al full proclamation of the 
and they should work on, never resting 
until called to the rest of Heaven, where they 
should hear it said :—‘‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
Mr. Rogers resumed his seat amid much ap- 
plause, a vote of thanks to him for his address 
was carried by acclamation. 
The usual votes of thanks and the singing of the 
Doxology concluded the proceedings. 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


The Prussian Government have prohibited the 
use in e schools of Bishop Martin’s 
Roman Catholic Catechism, which makes the Pope 
the supreme ruler of the universe. This Catechism 
has for many — been the most popular in the 
Rhenish schools. 

It is stated from Posen that Dean Tomaszewsky, 
of Tzermeszno, after undergoing a month’s imprison- 
ment, has now been condemned to be imprisoned for 
another six months for still refusing to give infor- 
mation with regard to the Apostolical 

The Austrian Government has refused to deliver 
up the Archbishop of Olmiitz to Prussia, he having 
been fined by a court in Ratibor for appointing 

iests in the Prussian of his diocese. The 

ian Court has now issued a warrant against 
the archbishop, and confiscated the revenues of one 
of his estates. The Vienna correspondent of the 
Times remarks :—‘“‘ The sequestration is not likely 
to reduce the archbishop to starvation, nor is it 
le that the archbishop, eager to share in 
martyrdom of his Prussian colleagues, will 
undertake a visitation of the Prussian portion of 
his diocese so as to place himself within reach of 
the Prussian authorities ; but still the case illus- 
trates so gloriously the existing anomaly that it 
may ri the resolution which has existed for 
some time on both sides to put an end to it, and 
thus to avoid the inconveniences and possible com- 
plications which, with the best will, cannot be 
avoided.” 

The trial of the Westphalian ladies accused of 
an offence against the District Court by the pre- 
sentation of an address to the Bishop of Munster, 
came before the Court of Appeal of Second In- 
stauce on Thursday. The tribunal confirmed the 
judgment passed by the Court of First Instance, 
co ing the Countess Nesselrode-Reichenstem 
to a fine of 200 thalers or six weeks’ imprisonment, 


and the other thirty ladies each to a fine of 1 
thalers or three weeks’ — Ns 


The French Episcopate consists of seventeen 
archbishoprics and seventy-one bishoprics, and out 
of this number the colonies — one arch- 
bishopric and five bishoripes. The seventeen arch- 
bishoprics are those of Paris, Sens, Rouen, Rennes, 
Toulouse, Bordeaux, Avignon, Aix, Tours, Auch, 
Lyons, Bourges, Besangon, Albi, Chambéry, 
Cambrai, and Algiers. France is entitled to six 
cardinals, but at present there is one vacancy, the 
five cardinals being the archbishops of Paris, Rouen, 
Bordeaux, Besangon, and Cambrai. 


— 


Tap EvaxdkLAcaL Protest.—It is announced b 
the Record that the clerical address to the Englis 
bishops against legalising a distinctive eucharistic 
vestment and the eastward position has up to the 
present time received the signature of 4,100 clergy- 
men. 

Tue Bisnors AND THE RitvaL.—The Standard 
has information that the usual meeting of bishops 
before the opening of Parliament and Convocation 
will be somewhat earlier than customary next year, 
but there will be no consultation this month (as 
has been erroneously stated) for rubrical revision. 


A RerrocrapdE Movement.—For the first time 
since the incorporation of the borough, the Mayor 
and Corporation of Sheffield attended Divine service 
en Tuesday morning in the parish church. A 

ial-sermon was delivered on the occasion by 
the Vicar of Sheffield. Several Nonconformist 
members absented themselves, acting on the prin- 
ciple that the corporation should not show a pre- 
ection towards any particular denomination. 


INCREASE OF THE Episcopate.—The Government 
will support, in principle, we understand, the bill 
that be introduced by Lord Lyttelton at the 
opening of the session for an increase of the Epis- 
copate. There is a growing feeling that it will be 
unwise to legi next session on doctrine.—John 
Bull. It is stated that the Bishop of Exeter has 
ex pressed his desire to see Cornwall formed into a 
separate see. 

ARCHBISHOP Manninc.—We are in a position to 
to say that the Archbishop had no intention of 

ing to Rome last June, and that his object in 

oing so now is to pay that visit to the Holy See 
which Catholic bishops are required to make at 
certain peri No intimation has been received 
that the archbishop will shortly be raised to the 
dignity of cardinal.—Daily Telegraph. Dr. Man- 
ning left for Rome yesterday. 

Dominicats.—The contest between the Rey. Mr. 
Strother and the Nonconformists of St. 111 

e 


Exeter, continnes. It is understood 
opinion of Mr. Westlake, the well-known counsel, 
has been taken upon the subject, with a view to 


bring the whole question of the legality of the 
dominical offering before the courts. It is pro- 
posed by the opponents of dominicals in different 
parts of the country to revive the old anti-church 
rate associations to resist this for which so 
many poor persons in Exeter are said to have had 
their goods seized and sold.—7'imes. 

Tue American EpiscopaL CONVENTION AND 
Rirva.ism.—The question of Ritualism was in 
brought before the General Conventiou of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the United States on 
the 3lst ult., and finally decided by the adoption 
of a canon which differs from previously 

ublished in * to specify as objectionable 
he use of incense ting the crucifix, and 
in co ing all other acts” not authorised by 
the Prayer-book, instead of all ‘‘ such-like acts” as 
were specified in the canon. A vote was taken by 
dioceses and orders, with the following result :— 
Clerical vote; yeas, 38; nays, 2; divided, 13 total, 
41. Lay vote: years, 28; nays, 1; divided 2; 
total, 31. The Bishops have concurred in the deci- 
sion. 

Tux OT ůD Catuotic Movement in Loxnox.— 
The London ent of the Manchester Guar- 
dian writes :—‘‘I referred on Friday to an im- 

ression which prevails among some of the Roman 


atholics that Acton was one ofthe prime 
movers in the project lately started for establishing 
@ con ion of Old Catholics in this country, 


and Mr. Gladstone would very probably 
join in the movement. The latter ides 

ve discredited, and I have now 2 
authority stating that the movemen | 
ended n failure because of the limited nv er 
of persons who were found willing to take part in 
it. The scheme was 4 by a nel on e 
of Anglican clergymen and laymen, m whom 
had been to ‘Rome and hack.’ They — to 
receive a large number of favourable replies from 
discontented Catholics to their advertise- 
ment in the Times, but very few answers were 
received, and scarcely any of them seemed to be 
from Catholics.” Lord Acton denies that he had 
aught to do with the movement. 

TRAORDINARY SCENE IN A CHAPEL.—A very 
disgraceful scene was witnessed on Sunday at Zion 
Chapel, Nottingham. The appointment of Mr. 
Langford as minister is disputed by a section of the 
congregation, and at a meeting some days ago a scene 
of great disorder occurred. On Sunday morning 
Mr. Langford got into the pulpit in spite of a re- 
quest that he would not do so, and conducted the 
service, but in the evening the opposing body ob- 


tained ion, Mr. Langford being stopped st 
the P it ste He then gave —1 23 
which part of . oin e a 


J 
tion at the same time starting another hyma, 
— bet great discord, Mr. Langford began 


—— 


to preach, and the minister appointed by the i- 
tion party commenced reading a Mr. - 
ford preached his sermon, while ope — were 
singing, led by the harmonium. police 
officers were in attendance, but no violence occurred. 
One of the committee of remarked that 


Mr. was advice and to 
farther the aguas af heist. "The a 


scene was 
most ext and unseemly. 

CHRISTIANS IN TuRKEY.—The Rev. James Davis 
writes to the Tunes from the office of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance :—‘‘ You kindly inserted a letter of 
mine replying to an authoritative denial, telegraphed 


from e, of the allegation of a persecu- 
ting policy on the of the Turkish Government, 
to the official statement made to the British 


Ambassador that ‘the pri and protection 
accorded to all religions b 1 1856 will 
be strictly maintained.’ Si then the Times of 
the 3lst ult. published a telegram from Constanti- 
nople giving the following announcement :—‘ The 
Governor of Syria has issued orders for the suppres. 
sion of all Protestant schools in that province.’ In 
further illustration of the intolerance actively and 
persistently adopted, notwithstanding official state- 


ments to the contrary, and in open 0 
treaty ents, I ask your permission to make 
known following communication recently 


received from Latakia :—‘ On the 15th of October a 
— of Turkish soldiers wert up and sur- 
rounded Bahmra. A detachment went into the 


The law of the Koran is not abolished, it is true, re- 


ting and the Sultane Ministers affirm 
that sush « stretch of authority would exoeed even His 


. how that be, th 
. 
s Govern 
ot say Ome be vig Hy Many of a breach — 
engagemen were or permi 
any exception of its own official declaration. 


What is really asked lor is, thet in » 


where # lorgp portion f the subjects 
tianity, there 1 ot" Cartan 
| to di doctrines 


Ar 


doctrines 


It is announced in the dail 
Walter P 
Walter Le ood. — 

ter Lenwood. 
The Rev. Edward Goodall, of Welsh has 


acce the cordial and unanimous 

155 2 and — 4 5 their 
ndependen Chapel, ow 4 
minister, and purposes commencing his ministry on 


the first Lord’s-day in December. 
Wesron-surer-Mare.—The present Congregs- 
tional church in the High-street of this g 
place being lngtt Pe cow tect Por this 
it has beey resolv a new one. 
purpose a site has been purchased in Waterloo- 
street, at a cost of 970/., and plans are being pre- 
pared for the new chapel (to accommodate 1,000 
rsons, with schoolroom, lecture-room, and resi- 
— for minister), at an estimated cost of about 
5,000. Towards this sum nearly 800“. has already 
been subscribed. 
CurisTIAN ConrerENcE.—A conference of Chris- 
tian of all sects, whose object is to aid those who 
are seeking the fulness of Christian privilege and 
Christian life, as set forth in the Scriptures, was 
held on — | afternoon, in the large room of 
Cannon street Hotel. There was a large attepdance, 
and addreses explanatory of the means 


— * 


— — 
~ 


fie 
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and other gentlemen. A ladies meeting was sub- 
—— held, and in the evening a public assembly 


MaRLBoRovGH.—A short time since the Rev. R. 
J. C. formerly of New College, was pub. 
licl ised as the pastor of the Congregational 

A 


y 
Chapel, ry devotional 
service was Lr by 
the Rev. J. A. Harrison, of Rams . The ser- 
harles E. B 


Trinity C — ——— prayer and 
reading re. in was 
followed by a discourse — — ional Church 


= by the Rev. A. Rowland, LL. B., of 
rome; after which the minister's confession of 
faith was received by the Rev. J. Lambert, of 
Swindon. The Rev. Professor Newth, M.A., 
F. R. A. S., ipal cf New College, and member of 
the New Testament Revision Committee, offered 
Breyer, and the Rev. W. H. Davison, of Chatham, 
vered an eloquent to the minister. The 
service was then concluded. In the afternoon a 
cold collation was provided in the schoolroom, the 
ex-Mayor of Marlborough presiding. In the even- 
ing a ial sermon to the congregation was de- 
liv by the Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B., 
of Streatham Hill, and professor of systematic 
theology in New College, London. 
MissionaRY COLONISATION IN EASTERN ArR CA. 
—The Daily T 


an pen bee for 
and y of the religious bodies which have con- 


decided — 
with the Church, anxious to carry on the work 


issionary 
southern end of the Lake Nyassa. At least ten 
thousand will be needed for the proper 
initiation of this bold and happy scheme ; but . 
slowly promised, and little 


will be with boats upon the lake as well as upon 
the River Shire, and placed in a healthy and com- 
manding locality, well known already, it will no 
doubt, with the blessing of Providence, prove a 


Rev. 

minister of Forest-hill 
tional Church took place soon after noon on Wed- 
nesday, at the cemetery, Honor Oak. The four sons 
of the deceased were present, and also his cousin, 


Mr. Chas. E. Conder, youngest son of the late 
Josiah Conder. was also a large attendance 
of friends, including Mr. T. R. Smith, one of the 


deacons of Queen’s-road Church, the Revs. J. C. 
Dr. Todd, W. Boyd, H. J. Chancellor, and 
J. W. Richardson, Mr. Edward Miall, who had 


world as 3,692,768, those on trial not included, nor 
the large number of hearers, Sunday-scholars, and 
communicants who are not members. The number 
of ministers appears to be 23,514. The highest 
ecclesiastical court, as well as the only legislative 
body, in the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion is the 
annual Conference, instituted in accordance with 
Wesley's ‘‘ Deed of Declaration,” bearing date 
February 28, 1784, and called the a Con- 
ference of the people called Methodists.” It con- 
sists of 100 ministers, all of whom must be 
„ preachers and nders of God's Holy Word.“ 
The second is the district meeting which was insti- 
tuted at the first Conference after Wesley's death, 
which is in 1 committee of the Conference, and 
is — held in May ior the purpose of bringing 
under careful revision and inquiry everything con- 
nected with the work in the different circuits of 
the district. In September there is held a financial 
district meeting, which is restricted to the admini- 
stration of the temporal affairs of the district. The 
minor district meetings (instituted in 1793), mixed 
district meetings, in which laymen sit, as in the 
financial and during part of the May meeting (in- 
stituted in 1794), and special district meetings have 
to do mostly with cases of discipline or emergency 
= any kin g The chief local or circuit — 1 
the quarterly 71 „ which was appoin y 
the erence of 1749. A special circuit meeting 
may, however, under particular circumstances, be 
held. The weekly meetings of the leaders of the 
classes with the ministers and stewards have to do 
with the officers of the society or sub-division of 
the circuit to which it belongs. The local or lay 
preachers hold their meeting every quarter in eac 
cirouit. The earliest record of such a meeting is 
found in the Conference minutes of 1796. These, 
with trustees’ meetings, &c., and the duties of the 
various officers of Methodism, form one of the 
most interesting partsof this work. The following 
table of numerical statistics will be of interest to 
many persons outside Methodism. It extends 
only to Great Britain :—351,623 full members, 
25, on trial ; 23,445 class leaders ; 13,679 local 
reachers ; 6,201 chapels, 1,382 preaching-rooms, 
„706, 335 sittings ; 5497 Sunday-schools ; 110,526 
Sunday-school teachers, of whom 82,247 are mem- 
bers of the Methodist Society; 687,811 Sunday- 
scholars, of whom 45,752 are members; 814 day- 
schools, 68,248 boys, 47,845 girls, and 58,198 
infants. The financial statistics are equally in- 
teresting, it being borne in mind that only those 
of Great Britain are given, also that the table 
contains only the contributions to the Con- 
nexional funds :—Kingswood School, &., 8, 280l.; 
Cha Fund, 9,124/. ; education, 7,1581. ; theolo- 
5 institutions (not including ministers’ subscrip- 
ions, 7,662/.; Worn Out Ministers’ Fund, 13,227/.; 
home missions, 25,190/.; foreign missions, 106, 7671. 
Under the heading of de ents it is stated that 
the entire — for foreign missions were for 
the year 167,998]. In addition to the above home 
missions, in which only clerical missionaries are 
employed, there are in different towns lay mission 
societies, one of which employs twenty-two mis- 
sionaries and deaconesses ; but the income of these 
is not given. In connection with chapel building 
it is stated that within the last twenty years the 
moneys actually contributed towards the removal 
of debts and the cost of new erections reached the 


been an attendant on Mr. Conder’s ministry, repre- | 
sentatives from other churches in the vicinity, and has been given to the erection of 129 chapels, at an 


many ladies and persons. 
Wi of Holloway, being unable to be present, 
tts beg, i ition, the venerable Rev. J. C. Hine 
t U 1 * 


the Rev. Wil- 
liam minister of St. John's Presbyterian 
Church, Forest-hill, conducted at Queen's- road a 
devotional service, which was numerously attended. 

Woxtrenam.—Services in recognition of the 
settlement of the Rev. John Matthews as pastor of 
the Baptist Church, Milton-road, Wokingham, 


6 eV 


Berks, were on Monday, October 19, 1874. 
P "sermons were preached on the p i 

„ by the Rev. J. D. D. On Monday 
afternoon an eloquent discourse was delivered by 


E 
K 
<6 


D.D. The members and 
in the British School. A 


E 
: 
5 


i 
E 
: 


Ta 
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i Mr. 8. Sale stated that the 
h now existed for a hundred years, and 
it had enjoyed a settled ministry for seventy 
ears. The present pastor was recommended to 
by the president of t’s Park College, 
and was elected in August, 1873. The Rev. J. 
Matthews then gave a statement of his views and 
—— The address to the church was 

elivered by the Rev. £. C. Page, of Caversham. 
The Revs. J. Wood, W. Anderson, G. S. Wallis, 
and J. W. Dawson also took A very cordial 
vote of thanks to the learned chairman brought a 
wey Stee meeting to a close. 

ER Meruopists.—The Wesleyan Methodists’ 
Commercial Record and Year Book, published at 
the Wesleyan Conference Office a few days ago, and 
which now appears for the first time, gives the 
number of Methodist members throughout the 
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sum of 3,915,218“. The debts paid off during that 
period by ts, loans, and local efforts, are re- 
rted as 1,018,556/. In the year sanction 


estimated cost of 214,955/., and of twenty-one 

schools at a cost of 11,599/. The Metropolitan 

Chapel Buildi Fund is also noticed ; also such 

semi-connexio institutions as Wesle College 

Sheffield), Wesleyan College (Taunton), Methodist 

De (Belfast), Wesleyan Connexional School 
). 


At his trade sale dinner at the Albion, on Friday 
Mr. Murray disposed of upwards of 5, 000 copies of 
Dr. Livi e’s Last Journals”; the work is 
expected to be ready next month. Of Mr. Glad. 
stone's —— on the Vatican Decrees,” 16,000 
copies have printed. 

The announcement made by an American firm 
that it was shortly about to publish a book entitled 
„The Paths of Life,” from the pen of the Princess 
Alice, is quite untrue. It is stated, on authority, 
that her royal highness has not written, and 1: 
not engaged upon, any work of the kind. 

Among the new books of the coming season are 
the following announced to be issued by Mr. Stock, 
of Paternoster-row :—A reprint in fac-simile of the 
first edition of the “ Pilgrim’s he „ „ Prac. 
tical Readings in the Book of Jonah,” by the Rev. 
J. S. Exell; The Spiritual Lottery,” translated 
from Te ; The New Manual of Sunday- 
school Addresses; Perfect Love: a Manual for 
those seeking the higher Christian Life” ; “Daily 
— in the Higher Life: a Book of Meditations 
for Every Day in the Year” ; the annual volume of 
the ‘‘Hive: a Storehouse for Sunday-school 
Teachers”; ‘‘A Popular Biblical Dictionary for 
Sunday-school Teachers”; ‘‘The Promise of the 
Spirit,” by Dr. Asa Mahan ; ‘‘ Dead and Gone: an 
— of Two False Doctrines, by the Rev. 
J. S. Pollock; The Higher Life; or, Helps to 
Bible Holiness”; ‘‘ Missionary Experiences,” by 
the Rev. A. Pyne; The Children’s Hour: Ad- 
dresses to the Young,” by Charles Bruce ; a cheaper 
edition of ‘‘Theodosia Ernest; or, the Heroine of 


Faith,” and the ‘‘Sunday-school World,” a weekly 
| magazine for teachers. 


— 


— 


Correspondence, 
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THE LATE REV. d. W. CON DER. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Stn, — There must be many who have listened to the 
preaching and lecturing of the good and gifted man 
whose rare powers and noble nature you justly described 
in your leading article last week, and who feel that they 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to him for the influence 
he has exercised over their own minds, and for his 
earnest and powerful advocacy of causes dear to us all. 
Such debts can never be paid, but when an opportunity 
of acknowledging them occurs, it is well to seize it. 

In the district where Mr. Conder's last pastorate lay, 
a sum is being raised, for those whom he has left behind 
him, as a mark of affectionate regard. Surely Noncon- 
formists in every part of England, and especially in 
those northern districts where his chief work was done, 
will desire to testify their esteem in a similar way. 
This idea must have occurred to many. Has it yet 
assumed a practical shape? and, if so, to whom are 
contributions to be sent ? 

Yours faithfully, 
WEST RIDING. 


[Our correspondent, and many who we are sure share 
his feelings, will be glad to leern that at Leeds and at 
Manchester committees, including the most prominent 
members of the Congregational body in each place, are 
now in course of formation, with the object of organising 
an adequate recognition of Mr. Conder’s great claims. 
The secretary of the Leeds committee is the Rev. A. H. 
Byles, B.A., Headingley, Leeds, who would no doubt 
supply further information. The London Committee 
have opened an account at Messrs. Smith, Payne, 
Smith’s bank for the Conder Memorial Fund,” to 
which contributions can be sent. The movement well 
deserves, and will no doubt receive, general and liberal 
support.— Ep. Noncon. ] 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sir,—The many eloquent and discerning tributes 
which have been paid to the memory of the late Mr. 
Conder, and notably the editorial sketch of him given 
in your last issue, show how just and vivid an impres- 
sion he has left upon those minds that were capable of 
understanding him.] As, however, no psychological 
analysis that I have yet seen of his endowments covers 
adequately the conception of them which has resulted 
in my own case from an earnest and reverend scrutiny, 
extending over the past two years, I shall be glad if 
you will grant me a short space in your columns to 
speak of him as, to my infinite profit and delight, I 
have found him. At the outset I cannot help remarking 
that his position as a Christian minister has been un- 
favourable to the just measure of him as a teacher and 
a man. It has produced in his admirers a natural 
tendency to merge the conspicuous originality of his 
gifts in the common-place associations which necessarily 
cling to a profession. All that is best and highest in 
the ideal of a pastor—a feeder of souls—I conceive to 
have been most admirably set forth in him ; but, if his 
nature had not lifted him high above the functional 
properties which are commonly identified with an 
accredited organ of religious opinions, his loss could 
never have been that utterly irreparable thing Iso viyidly 
feel it to be. For me he has always, been pre-eminently 
a seer—a man with an eye that jpierced sheer down 
through the stratum of hearsays, conventionalisms, and 
artificial unreatities in which the ideas of ordinary men 
perpetually abide, and which masks the real facts of 
existence with all their pregnant teaching from our view. 

It was the rare privilege of Mr. Conder to be able to 
transport himself at will into the “‘ fermenting vat of 
nature,” or to take his stand in the very midst of those 
subtle forces and processes out of which the life of 
societies and individuals is unfolded. These workings 
of the invisible powers stood luminously revealed to 
him, so to speak, in their palpable mechanical opera- 
tion. He saw for himself the transformations as they 
were actually being wrought; and this vivid contact 
with wonders steeped and satuated his whole nature 
with awe. There were times when even the least sensi- 
tive of his hearers must have felt that, to use the un- 
approachable words of Mr. Carlyle, his soul had been 
set flaming in a light sea of celestial wonder. This 
priceless gift of intense sensuous vision is, if I mistake 
not, the keynote of his whole character and life, The 
rays of Divine glory which stream from the universe 
and from human life fell on the retina of his mind 
direct—no portion of their solemnising and regenerating 
force being lost for him, as it inevitably is for a lower 
order of mortals, in the process of reflection. I re- 
member his once expressing to me, in conversation, his 
conviction that with all earnest men {the intellectual 
and the spiritual are one. This, no doubt, was but an 
utterance of what he had felt for himself, that every 
vision which his thought revealed to him had photo- 
graphed its spiritual equivalent of awe and reverence 
on his soul, Thus encompassed with mystery and 
wonder in his own experiences, he seemed specially en- 
dowed for the ministering of worshipful thoughts to his 
fellows. What he could achieve in this direction was, 
perhaps, best seen in his prayers. There he wielded 
the wand of a veritable magician. With a few burning, 


| focalising words he would send flash after flash down into 
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the abyss which man’s destiny spans, and, when he hed 
made you thrill with reverence to the heart’s core, he 
would lead you on into the Presence Chamber. In his 
less felicitous moments — which, to speak truth of him, 
were exceptional, and did but illuminate by contrast his 
normal power—you were conscious for a while that he 
was dealing only with words, and that his thoughts had 
not yet travelled beyond the symbols. It was rare, 
however, that he did not win his way at last into the 
real presence of the Invisible ; and, when he had once 
crossed the threshold, the atmosphere of reverence 
which rose about him like incense was a thing which 
must have been felt to be understood. To those who 
know by experience what I am speaking of, Mr. 
Conder's chapel will have been holy ground in a sense, 
which, having regard to the ordinary limitation of 
human felicity, will never again be applicable to any 
other spot of earth. 


The same central faculty of his nature readily explains 
Mr. Conder's attitude towards men and things, on 
matters secular as well as religious. Dwelling, as he 
did in the presence of realities, in which he read the 
eternal life-laws of humanity, an irrepressible disdain 
of usages, theories, and institutions which took no 
account of them was for him inevitable. 

To those who did not know Mr. Conder—or who, 
knowing him, never came under the spell of his genius— 
my language in speaking of him must savour strangely 
of hyperbole. With the former class it will, perhaps, 
mitigate the suspicion of partiality and extrava. 
gance if I add that I am not a member of the 
denomination to which Mr. Conder belonged, 
in any other sense than that of having been a constant 
attendant at his chapel, and having entertained an 
almost unbounded admiration for himself. Perhaps, 
too, for the very reason that I have never looked on him 
as a theologian, controversial or otherwise, I may be 
better fitted to give a faithful portrait of him as a 
teacher or thinker than any even of those who, though 
knowing him far more intimately than I have done, 
must always to a greater or less extent have measured 
him by his conformity to their ideal of a Congrega- 
tionalist minister. My own relation to his memory, 
which it is a labour of love to me to illuminate, is beet 
summed up in the solemn words of Goethe—“ Here, as 
ever, the wise man’s disciples are left specially be- 
rea vod. J. T. P. 


THE SPECIAL FUND OF THE LIBERATION 
SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sm, In your report of the Manchester Conference, 
I observe noticed an offer made by a member of the 
conference to double the amount of the subscription he 
had promised at the London meeting in May. As that 
offer was expressly made conditionally, I ask leave 
through your columns to make known to the sub- 
scribers at the late Triennial Conference, generally, that 
if, say twenty of them, will unite in doubling the 
amount of their promised subscriptions, the conditions 
of the offer will bave bsen fulfilled, and some appreciable 
help be given towards a commensurate beginning. I 
venture to urge the matter on several grounds, First, 
because it has seemed to me that the scheme of the 
Special Fund, though nobly begun, was brought forward 
too unexpectedly for justice to be done to it at the 
time. Many of the more cautious temperament were, I 
imagine, somewhat startled at its*magnitude, and, with 
myself, gave it a somewhat doubting though loyal adhe- 
sion. Hence, probably, it was that in many cases, as in 
my own, the amount promised, perhaps, scarcely 
exceeded what was given to the 20,000/. fund of a few 
years ago, Time and deliberation will, 1 think, in 
many minds, have established confidence and induced 
decision. 


Then, second, the plans of the executive, as now 
disclosed, do, I submit, afford ample scope for the 
employment of the utmost limit of the pecuniary 
resources they ask us to place in their hands. The 
20,000. a- year called for would be well spent in procuring 
the highest available talent for the proposed delivery 
of lectures alone ; to say nothing of the cost of organising 
agencies, tract distribution, and so forth, with the not 
trifling outlay necessary in collecting facts and figures 
needful for the effective preparation and elaboration of 
the proposed scheme of Disendowment. And lastly, 
the thorough success of the proposed fund seems very 
much to depend on its being generally and vigorously 
supported. One of the treasurers informed the con- 
ference at Manchester that a considerable proportion of 
the amount already promised was conditional on the 
successful realisation of the project asa whole. Some 
of our leaders have done nobly, some of the rank and 
file no doubt have made personal sacrifice, but I venture 
to think many more are at liberty to supplement their 
donations if they see fit. It must not be forgotten that 
the payment of the sums promised is spread over a 
period of five years, and that the amount of ore’s 
ordinary annual subscription is to be deducted there- 
from. 

It is obvious that the suggestion made must come, if 
at all, from some unofficial, and so to speak, irrespon- 
sible quarter, and therefore, at the risk of being deemed 
intrusive, I ask thoughtful consideration of it. I for 
one, shall be glad to receive an intimation through you, 
or from the secretary of the Liberation Society, that I 


am called to find 50“. instead of 25/., and if some of our 
wealthier contributors will fall in with the rest in 
doubling the amount of their promises, I venture to 
think that the first subscription list may be issued in a 
form that will carry conviction of success, and in a good 
degree commensurate with the occasion, 

We all feel that we are entering upon a crisis in the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the country. Now, if ever, is the 
time to put forth real effort. In the pregnant words of 
Mr. Miall, “ Let us not let slip the opportunity, for if 
we should do so there is no small probability that such 
another would be beyond our reach for many a long 
year to come,” 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 


H. WLEARP. | 
Melbourne, Derby, Nov. 13. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sin, —-May I beg permission to state the thoughts of 
a working-man upon the great topic of the day, namely, 
disestablishment and disendowment of the State- 
Church? 

I quite agree with the remarks of Mr. Thomas in 
your last number as regards county organisation—in 
fact, if the Liberation Society want to make any pro- 
gress in tho agricultural districts, they must have 
county councils and secretaries. Why, in the Watford 
district, in the county of Herts, in which I live, there 
are hundreds of Liberationists, but there is no organisa- 
tion. Only form a branch of the parent society and 
hold a few meetings, and you will then soon see that 
the disunited mass is a solid body. 

Allew me a word or two as to disendowment. It 
seems to me that it is much to do about nothing,” 
for the settlement of that question lies, I think, in a 
nutshell. Give the money to education, which I main- 
tain is the most just course, the one that would the 
soonest command the sympathy, the assistance, and 
the votes of the thousands who at present are either 
indifferent to the question or look on with suspicion, I 
think it would also be the most practical arrangement 
for in that and that alone could no trickery be done. 
Look at the disestablishment of the Irish Church, for 
instance; who will deny that it was but taking away 


with one hand and giving back with the other? For 
this reason, I bold that the whole nation would, by the 


plan I suggest, participate in the benefit of disendow- 
ment, and as the Church boasts of being national, and 
its property undoubtedly belongs to the nation, it would 
be only going back to its rightful owners, instead of 
as at present being held by a sect. To use that 
property for education would undoubtedly obtain general 
support. Praise John Bull as you like for his love of 
justice and fair play, it is still an undeniable fact that 
there are thousands in our country who only look 
at all questions from a pecuniary point of view. 
They have no objection to education so long 
as it does not cost them anything. Only tell them that 
you want to apply the money (now held by a dominant 
sect) to the education of the people, which would 
thus save the rates, and thereby relieve their pockets, 

and they will vote and shout for you as the benefactors 
of society. You will thus also gain another large class 
of people—those who look on with suspicion, and 

think that the Nonconformists are seek ing only for a 

division of the Church property among themselves. 

Only show that you are above such a mean principle, 

and that you propose giving to the nation its own for 
its use in the broadest way possible by educating the 

whole people, and then this most numerous class of all 

will come into your ranks. 

Heping you will excuse the liberty | have taken, 
I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
A WORKING MAN, 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND THE 
MILLER’S LANE SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconfor mist, 

Sir,—If the late Vice-President of the Council had 
been present at the last meeting of the London School 
Board, his heart would possibly have been filled with 
delight at the lively attitude assumed by the contend- 
ing parties which compose that august assembly. If 
Lord Selborne were also occasionally to look in upon 
this debating assembly, his notions of the educated 
gentility of the clergy would be very rudely disturbed, 
Of course, every allowance ought to be made for men 
who have the interests of the National Society, rather 
than of their constituents, to subserve, but the clergy 
upon the board at times indulge in what is very like 
scurrility and abuse. 

The point of the controversy has been as to the open- 
ing of a schoolroom attached to a Baptist Chapel in 
Miller’s-lane, Vauxhall. It had been used, prior to the 
opening of the new board school in Vauxhall-street, as 
a temporary boys school, and here nearly 300 boys were 
got together under the tuition of the teachers of the 
board. When Vauxball-street new school was opened, 
the boys’ department only held, according to the scale 
of space, 144 children, and as the temporary school was 
closed, it is obvious that a large number of boys must be 
thrust into the street, or else find places in inefficient, 
or in the so-called “ voluntary” schools of the neigh- 
bourhood, Under these circumstances, the School 
Management Committee very wisely asked the board to 
sanction the reopening of the Miller's-lane temporary 
temporary school until fitter board school accommoda- 
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tion should be provided. This aroused the ire of the 
High Church party, especially of Canon Gregory, their 

champion, who contends that the statistics of the 

locality do not warrant the opening of the school ; that 

there is abundant acoommodation in existing “ volun- 

tary schools ; and that the committee are perpetrating, 

or seeking to perpetrate, “‘a job” ; while the Rev. Evan 
Daniel, Canon Gregory’s heachman, brings down the 
indignation of the board by charging the Statistical 
Committee with “‘garbling” ita reports, and in effect 
falsifying them for a purpose. 

The contention upon the board side is that while there 
may be accommodation in the High Church schools, it 
is not suitable accommodation within the meaning 
of the Act; if you are to carry out the compulsory 
powers without artificially created and needless friction, 
you must give the parent a chance of sending his ohil- 
dren to a board school. It was asserted during the 
debate upon the subject, and indeed was admitted by 
letter from the clergyman chiefly interested, that the 
children were marched to the Church in whose interest 

the opposition is raised, during school hours, “ every 
week to the Litany,” and about six times in the year 
besides—so says ‘the Rev. G. W. Herbert in a letter ; 
and “I believe on saints’ days”"—so says the Rev. 
Canon Gregory speaking iu the discussion. Mr. Herbert 
explains hat the children are only taken to church 
during the time appointed for imparting religious in- 
struction, and those who object are not compelled to 
go. He mentions five who are thus detained in the 
schoolroom while their companions go through their 
religious motions. What these are likely to be may be 
gathered from the fact that some of the clergy of the 
church are members of “ the Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament,” who are continually praying for 
the introduction of the Mass into the services of the 
Church of England. No wonder then that one of the 
members of the board objected to the children being 
shut up to the necessity of attending these schovls or 
none, because he wants them to grow up honest as woll 
as educated citizens. 

Mr. Daniel, in the course of the debate, made merry 
over a statement of Mr. Sorutton, that he had seen 
on the blackboard of a High Church school the words 
% versicle” and ‘‘ confession as copies for the scholars; 
contending that there was no ill-meaning in either 
word, or acy sectarian purpose. But how does Mr. 
Daniel know that! He and Mr. Herbert, and Canon 
Gregory too, belong to a party in the Church which 
finds a congenial organ in the Church Times, and on 
this matter of ‘‘ confession,” not so very leng ego, that 
paper thus defended the practice, under circumstances 
most repugnant to every honest and fair-dealing 
mind :— 

“Who is to know (says the Church Time) when a 
priest is hearing a conf or when he is arguing in 


the vestry with a Cong ulrer th 
Divine institution of Episcopacy.” * — 


Well might Mr. John Morley say :—‘‘Tartuffe was a 
man of honour, a creature of a fine moral sense, com- 
pared with this sly priest, solacing or chastising the 
penitent soul, tongue in oheek. When it is possible to 
read in the public papers of a so-called religious party 
such immoral suggestions as regards the practice of 
confession, Mr. Scruiton may well be justified in attri- 
buting more importance to the term than Mr. Daniel 
appears to do. Words, terms, and phrases, become 
powers under certain circumstances either for good 
or ill. 

The conflict rose to a height on Wednesday ; as will 
be seen from the report, it began on the motion for 
adjournment—not that there had not been hard hitting 
and crossfiring in plenty before. But now began 
amendments, counter-amendments, and divisions, 
lasting the greater part of an hour. Mr. Murphy 
moved the adjournment of the debate till Wednesday, 
the 18th. This did not suit Canon Gregory, who moved 
the adjournment for a fortnight. This was lost. Mr. 
Tabrum and Mr. Lueraft, who usually vote with the 
board party, then moved the postponement of the 
debate for six months. This was carried by a narrow 
majority, whereupon Mr. Picton moved to substitute 
five months for six, amidst distracting appeals to the 
chair as to his right to speak upon the sub- 
ject. This was lost, and the Rev. J. Rodgers 
moved another amendment substituting three weeks for 
six months; this also failed, and Mr. Murphy, when the 
division had been taken, moved the insertion of the 
word one for six in the motion, This being lost, 
Mr. Murphy gave notice of raising the main issue again 
next Wednesday, and the board then settled down to 
the residue of the business upon the paper. 

It may be as well to note that this Miller’s-lane school, 
and the new board school in Vauxhall-street, have been 
a bone of contention between the Church party and the 
school board almost ever since the foundation of the 
London School Board ; the fact being that the chapel to 
which the schools in Miller’s-lane is attached was once 
St. Peter's Church; and when the new Ritualistic 
edifice of St. Peter was erected, the old church, greatly 
to the indignation of the clergy, became a Baptist 
chapel, and notwithstanding the efforts of the “ Parish 
Priest,” as the vicar in charge delights to call himself, 
of his curates, assistant curates, lay brethren, ley 
sisters, and all the other paraphernalia of full-blown 
Ritualism, the Baptist cause holds on its way, has its 
Sunday - school, and other unpretending Christian 
agencies, These aro certainly not carried on “ without 
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observation,” for almost everything that is done by 
them and all who attend their services are almost under 
the same surveillance from their Ritualistic neighbours 
as though they lived in a French house under the vigilant. 
supervision of the concierge. Last month their kind 
Church neighbours put out, and publicly printed, this 
bait for the Nonconformist Sunday-schoo! children in 
announcing the opening of a new Sunday school 

„Prises given for p in religious knowledge 
after examination, in addition to treats for 
attendance usual at the other schools.” 


What this means every one who is not wilfully blinded 
too well knows. As Canon Gregory's parish, 
before his promotion, was adjacent to St. Peter's, 
and as he and the faithful Parish Priest 
of the latter parish were sworn brothers, your 
readers will see how it comes to pass that this pro- 
longed fight has been carried on. There is now added 
to the comparatively private matter of St. Peter's 
Church v. St. Peter's Chapel, deadly and uncompro- 
mising antagonism to the school board and its work, 
and indeed, as it seems to some of us, to all educational 
progress, unless it be under the direct control of the 
dominant and State-supported Church. Thanks to 
Mr. Forster, it will be along and angry fight—much 
longer, and far more angry than it might haxe been— 
for hadjthe late Vice-President thought more of the 
nation and less of the Church in his Education Act, 
mutual recriminations might by this time have been 
almost forgotten, and the country making satisfactory 
progress towards a complete and equitable system of 
popular and national instruction. As it is, we may 
expect that the educational discussions of the future, as 
of the past, will be disfigured by many such scrimmages 
as that on which I have commented, and of which I was 
a pained spectator. But in the long run the battle of 


the Church against the citizens cannot be of doubtful 
issue. 
Yours, &c., 
ONLOOKER, 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE POLICE FORCE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—The recent complaints of chief constables in 
several counties respecting a serions increase of offences, 
especially drunkenness, amongst the police, and more 
particularly amongst those members of the force who 
have been in the army, constitute a reason for afresh 
direeting public and official attention to some grave de- 
ficiencies in the present condition.of that body in 
general. But whilst I speak of some deficiencies, I 
must carefully guard myself from misapprehension, for 
the police are in many respects well organised, and very 
well behaved, in spite of exceptional offenders. 

Not long ago the then Home Secretary, Mr. Lowe, 
took an opportunity of remarking that the metropolis 
in particular was indebted to its police force, inasmuch 
as a population of four million persons is pre- 
served in a very remarkable condition of order and 
security, although guarded by only ten thousand police, 
being in the ratio of but one policeman to every four 
hundred citizens, As he further observed, no con- 
tinental city is maintained in better, if in equal, order, 
although garrisoned by large bodies of troops, if, in- 
deed, the latter do not help to demoralise the civil 
population, being chiefly unmarried men. Then, again, 
the general patience and civility of the police are often 
noticed with much satisfaction, especially on the occa- 
sion of public festivals and crowded gatherings in our 
large cities. Their frequent kindness to little children 
lost or straying in the streets is also very laudable. 

But admitting willingly all in the way of praise which 
the police and their officers may thus fairly claim, there 
is much room for further improvement in several re- 
specta. 

Firstly, as to detection—Thero is a want of more 
intelligent acumen, as bas been proved by the failure of 
the best detectives to bring to justice the perpetrators 
of a whole series of murders in the metropolis of late 
years. For example, the murder of Emma Jackson, in 

; the Cannon-street murder (for which an 
innocent man narrowly escaped hanging); the murder 
of Clara Burton, in Great Coram-street (for which the 
detectives ran Dr. Hessell to ground, but he, too, was 
found to be innocent); the Blackfriars-bridge mystery, 
the Hoxton murder, and various others of the same 
class, have entirely eluded the detection of the police, 
in spite of the scientific, medical, aud telegraphic 
fasilities at their disposal for assistance in the discovery 
of the guilty. Further, robberies and burglaries innu- 
merable have in like manner evaded detection, both in 
London and the provinces, 

These frequent failures point to the need for the in- 
troduction of a better-paid, better-educated class of 
inspectors, men whose intelligence and experience have 
not been confined to one particular groove of training. 
Probably the police force itself could supply the men 

for this purpose if only greater pecuniary and educa- 
tional advantages were held out to them as a body. 

Secondly, as to the not infrequent manifestations of 
dissatisfaction within the force itself of late years in 
regard to pay, promotion, and general treatment. 
Some advance as to pay has been made. But it is 
still by no means extravagant, if, indeed, adequate in 
many instances. , 

There is one source of much discontent in the force 
as regards pay. A deduction is regularly made from 


each man's wages for a superannuation fund. But in a 
large proportion of cases this simply becomes a punish- 
ment and forfeiture instead of a boon ; for, owing to 
the discouragements of the force, very many of its 
members quit the service before they become entitled 
to superannuation. Others again are dismissed, after 
years’ service. These classes do not receive back the 
money deducted from their pay in previous years. A 
man’s wages, once earned, ought to be irrevocably his 
own. If retained for the purpose of his future benefit, 
well and good ; but if he does not receive that bonefit, 
the savings accrued should be returned to him as being 
his own honest and well merited earnings. 

But promotion is certainly attended with difficulties. 
I recently recoived a communication from a police officer 
in the provinces complaining that it was of very little 
use for even the most faithful and longest-termed mem- 
bers of the force to compete with military officers in 
applications for the chief posts in the service, especially 
for the situation of head constables in large cities, In 
such cases military candidates are almost certain to be 
preferred to the police, whilst the latter are rejected. 
Naturally this creates intense chagrin and great dis- 
couragement. Many men have left the force lately in 
various districts, and only a very small number remain 
longer than five years. Men of any profession rea- 
sonably think that the prizes of that profession should 
be enjoyed by its own meritorious members, There is 
a similar feeling amongst many prison officers, that the 
military are too frequently permitted by the justices to 
„ poach on the preserves” of those long trained in that 
service, 

Now it must be conceded that some of the best 
prison governors, and also some of the best chief- 
constables, are military men, although some of the 
same class also make very inferior gaol and police 
officers. But be that as it may, if the police see, as at 
present, the prizes of their own profession carried off 
chiefly by members of another body, this must neceo- 
sarily exercise a depressing and damping effect upon 
the energies and efforts of the rank-and-file of the 
service. But here comes the difficulty. Can the police 
service at present furnish a suitable class of chief 
officers for its own body 

The other day I asked the opinion of one of the 
oldest officers in the City on this subject. He replied, 
It is necessary that cur chief officers should be 
gentlemen, well educated, courteous, and intelligent, 
and in this way able to command influence and re- 
spect.” And he implied that such men were but few 
amongst the police. This reply points out a main 
deficieucy of the existing force. If its members are 
not sufficiently cultivated and intelligent; if they are 
too awkward and sectional for their own chief appoint- 
ments, they ought to be trained until they become suit- 
able for them, and that in sufficient numbers. 

At some of the larger stations there are good libraries 
and reading-rooms for the use of the police, who have 
considerable time for self-improvement. But all this 
avails little without further stimulus in the way of edu- 
cational guidance, examinations, and professional train- 
ing not narrow in its nature. 

The appointment of a few really able and intelligent 
travelling inspectors, independent of local control, who 
should visit the police-stations and observe aad report 
systematically to the Home Office and the central chiefs, 
would be likely to result in a decided improvement in 
the force generally. For at present the separate police 
districts, in many instances, exhibit as many differences 
of system and as many numerous examples of unintelli- 
gent routine as the more ignorant portions of parochial 
vestries and beadledom. 

There is certainly a field of important usefulness open, 
in regard to the improvement of the police force, for a 
willing and intelligent Home Secretary, 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM TALLACK, 
Howard Association, 5, Bishopsgate Without, 
London, E.C, 


Earl Russell is occupied in putting the finishing 
touches to his Recollections.” 

The survey of Palestine has recommenced. 
Lieut. Conder arrived in Jerusalem on the 22nd of 
September, and took the field after a few days’ pre- 

ion. The new camp is at Halhül, the site of 
the site of the ancient town of the same name, four 
miles from Hebron. The party will be strengthened 
in a few days by the addition of Lieut H. H. 
Kitchener, R.E. 


Tue Lerrer AND ITs BEARER.—There was a 
touching incident connected with the accident on 
the Midland Railway near Elstree on Saturday 
week. The one passenger who was killed was a 
fine handsome man six feet high, and upon him was 
found a letter addressed to a lady and signed 
„Walter Gill.” It was assumed that the — 
man was Walter Gill, and the lady to whom the 
letter was addressed was informed of the cata- 
strophe. As she was about to be married to the 
writer of the letter, it may easily be imagined that 
her grief was t. She was brought to the room 
where the y of her supposed fiancé lay, and 
was sorely affected when she caught sight of the 
outlines of the corpse beneath the sheet which 
covered it. When the sheet was removed she 
found that the dead man was not her betroth 
r another man, who had been commission 


by Walter Gill to take a letter to his lady - love. 
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MR. RICHARD, M. P., AND MR. MORLEY, 
M.P., AT BRISTOL. 


Both these gentlemen were present at the meet- 
ing of the Anchor (Liberal) Society held on Friday 
last in Colston Hall, one of the annual gatherings 
of politicians and philanthropists in honour of the 
memory of Edward Colston, the munificent Bristol 
benefactor. 

One feature of the dinner, which took place in 
the Colston Hall, was the presence of many ladies 
amongst the guests. The President, Mr. Mark 
Whitwell, was supported by the mayor and 
mayoress (Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Thomas), the Earl 
of Ducie, Mr. K. D. Hodgson, M.P., Mr. Morley, 
M.P., Colonel Kingscote, M.P., Mr. Richard, M.P., 
&c., and about 300 sat down to dinner. The 
toast, ‘‘The Bishop of the Diocese and the Cler 
of all Denominations,” was responded to by the 
Revs. D. Caldicott and David Thomas—the latter of 
whom the chairman spoke of as his bishop. Mr. 
Thomas in the course of his speech, said: 

Generally speaking, in past times it was the Noncon- 
formist ministers who were considered to have meddled 
too much in political matters, but he was not at all sure 
that that was the case. He was quite sure it was not 
the case at the last general election, for all over Eng- 
land their friends of the Established Church were not 
idle—(Hear, hear)—for during the very stormy period 
of the general election they did not confine themselves 
to strictly ecclesiastical work. (Hear, hear.) It was 
quite right to strive to give effect to their serious con- 
victions, but it was ht and reasonable, too, that 
after that they should not hear from them anything 
more about political Dissenters, (Cheers.) Ministers 
of religion were, no doubt, very difficult and trouble- 
some ns, for they of necessity in many ways dis- 
tur the ease and enjoyment of the community in 
general, and that in the present way they took zealous 
action in the political and ecclesiastical affairs that 
troubled a g deal the peace of the whole land. 
They had troubled members of Parliament—they gave a 

t deal of trouble last session to the Parliament of 

land, and it was supposed that they were about to 
give a great deal more trouble to Parliament next 
session. (Hear, hear.) He was sure that they all 
sympathised with what was said by one of their re- 
spected members, Mr. Hodgson, in one of his speeches 
in that city not very long since, when he deprecated in 
very earnest language the discussion in the House of 
Commons of questions of religious doctrine, and when 
he deplored auy great pressure of that yoke, the yoke 
of the State, which pressed very heavily upon his 
ghurch. That was what they had been deploring for 
some years, aud they had been trying to lessen that 
yoke, and even to remove that yoke altogether. (Ap- 
plause.) It was exceedingly difficult to see how the 
increased pressure of that yoke cquld be avoided, so 
long as it was circumstanced as it was—the present rela- 
tion of the Church and State remained. (Applause.) 
Just let them suppose that the House of Commons were 
able as their excellent friend Mr. Hodgson hoped they 
would be able—to refuse to disouss and to vote on any 
question affecting religious doctrine ; let them suppose 
that the House of Commons were able to refuse to 
make any new law with a view to ulate or control 
religious doctrine ; let them suppose that the House of 
Commons were content with securing the due enfofce- 
ment of the law as it existed already, the pressure 
would remain—( Hear, hear)—and if there were, indeed, 
due enforcement of the law, the pressure would be more 
heavy than ever it fhad n before. (Hear, hear.) 
Perhaps the House of Commons might find out one of 
these days that the only way out the difficulty was 
by ceasing to have anything whatevee to do with the 
control or regulation of the religion of the people of 
England. (Cheers.) Parliament has no competency 
for determining what the people should believe, or how 
the, le should worship. (Hear, hear.) Let Parlia- 
ment mind its own business—let Parliamen} leave the 
responsibility for their religious belief, and for their 
religious practice, with the people themselves; and then 
Parliament might look forward to a time of comparative 
peace. (Applause.) 

„The Pious Memory of Edward Colston” was 
duly proposed by the chairman, and subsequently 
the lof Ducie responded to the health of the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Gloucester. Mr. 
J. F. Norris in a neat and cordial speech having 
proposed The Houses of Parliament, and ex- 
pressed his belief that the Liberal y would 
gather strength by being for a short time—though 
not forty years—out in the wilderness, r 4 
with the toast the names of Earl Ducie and Mr. 
Richard. ; 

Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., who was received 
with great cheering, thanked them very cordially 
on behalf of the great assembly of which he formed 
an insignificant unit for the gracious manner in 
which they had a the toast proposed by his 
friend Mr. Norris. ithout at all wishing to foul 
his own nest or derogate from the dignity of 
which he enjoyed an infinitesimal part in being a 
member of the House of Commons, he could not 
conscientiously say that he thought the House, as 
at present constituted, had attained the absolute 
ideal of perfection. Some of them—some of his 
honourable friends who were there—would acknow- 
ledge with him that during the last session of Par- 
liament they had to breathe in the House an atmo- 
sphere which was by no means exhilirating or 
invigorating ; and every now and then, to save 
themselves from undue depression, they had to 
remind themselves that there was a world of thought 
and feeling outside that which was comprised 
within the walls of St. Stephen’s. (Laughter.) It was 
pleasant for them to come in contact with such a 
meeting as that, where the warm heart of Bristol 
Liberalism beat so truly to the good cause. (Cheers. ) 
He — ye that was the first time that the 
society met since what had been called the 
Liberal discomfiture.” Many attempts had been 
made to explain the cause of the disaster; but 
there did not seem to him to be a great deal of 
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mystery about the matter. Something must be 
ascribed to mere fickleness in popular opinion. 
There was a large body of our fellow-countrymen 
who had no fixed political convictions—a loose 
floating nebulous mass—(laughter)—drifting hither 
and thither according to every passing breeze of 
impulse of fashion or caprice— (cheers) —who longed 
for a change for change sake, under some vague 
impression that the change would redound to their 
advantage. But such a reaction as had occurred 
was inevitable in this country, when the party 
or Government had been in 4 of power for 
a considerable time—especially if that Government 
had been a working Government endeavouring to 
do something substantial in the way of improve- 
ment or reform. (Hear, hear.) And the reason 
why a reforming Government became unpopular 
was not far to seek. Every reform implied the 
existence] of some wrong or abuse, and every wrong 
or abuse gathered about it in this country a number 
of persons who were strenuously set upon up- 
holding it, and who were correspondingly angry 
when they were not able to succeed, and the abuse 
was remedied. But it was not simply for their 
merits, but in part also for their faults, that the 
Government which they (the Liberals) honoured 
and supported fell into unpopularity. There were 
faults, one of which was this—that they adopted 
the fatal policy, on some occasions, of carrying 
through the House of Commons measures against 
the wishes and the protests of their friends, by the 
votes of their enemies—(cheers)—or what he should 
call going down to Egypt for help. (Applause.) 
They had a very striking illustration of the danger 
of that during the last session of Parliament. 
Hear.) Lord Ducie had already referred to the 
measure introduced by the present Government 
with regard to the Endowed Schools. Mr. Disraeli 
said he could not understand his own bill, but the 
Nonconformists understood it perfectly well. 
(Laughter and n He was bound to say that 
his friend Mr. Forster fought that battle gallantly 
and well (Hear, hear) - but he thought he must have 
felt, as he (the hon. speaker) felt, and all of them 
felt, that one great disadvantage at which they 
were placed arose from the concessions which Mr. 
Forster made in previous sessionn to his adver- 
saries. (Cheers.) There was one argument, and 
only one argument, put forward with a force they 
knew not how to parry, and that was that the 
measure of the Government was only the lawful 
and consistent development of the principle em- 
bodied in the measures of Mr. Forster. (Hear, 
hear.) The Conservatives acted, in his opinion, 
an unfair and unjust part, for they had accepted 
that compromise, and lauded Mr. Forster to 
the sky for the concessions he had made; but 
when they had the chance, they planted their foot 
on those concessions, and sought to make use of 
them as a point of departure. (Cheers.) He did 
not share, he owned, in the feeling of despondency 
that came over the Liberal party in consequence of 
their defeat at the late election. (Cheers.) He 
was old enough to remember the first Reformed 
Parliament, which was elected in an ebullition and 
enthusiasm such as rarely occurred in the = 
tical history of this country. Lord Grey, Lord 
Brougham, and Lord John Russell were at that 
time regarded with a de of trust and reverence 
surpassing that felt for Mr. Gladstone even in the 
palmiest days of his popularity ; and undoubtedly 
that first ä Parliament achieved great 
results. It abolished West India slavery, it 
cleared those nests of jobbery and corruption—the 
old corporations of the country—and gave us a 
better system of municipal Government; it re- 
formed the r-laws, which as they then existed 
were — ike a canker into the prosperity and 
morality of this country; it took away the com- 
mercial monopoly of the East India Company, and 
did many other good things, and yet in two or 
three years they had become so unpopular that 
although Sir Robert Peel his Parliament 
with only a following of 150, yet in the next 
election in 1835 the right hon. gentleman had 
313 to vote with him, and although the Whig 
Government li in office for some years 
— yet at the next general election Sir Robert 
Peel had s majority of sixty-four behind his 
back, and of course their Conservative friends were 
then, as now, jubilant. The political millenium 
had set in, and it was predicted that it would last 
at least to all eternity—how much longer was not 
quite certain. (Loud laughter.) Well, the dismay 
of the Liberal party was just in the same propor- 
tion. He remembered the lugubrious notes which 
issued from the Liberal press of that day. It was 
thought the glory of had set, that the de- 
stinies of the country were in a fearful plight, when 
the Reformed Government was turned out of office, 
and Sydney Smith, who, although himself a Liberal, 
was not insensible to the weakness of his own poli- 
tical friends, wrote a letter to Lady Grey. He 
said (he was then, at that time, 3 down in the 
country) to this effect: - My dear Lady Grey,—We 
are in a state of the greatest consternation in these 
parts since our Whig friends were turned out of 
office. We have begun to seriously doubt whether 
or not the laws of nature will continue to operate 
as heretofore. For me, I was greatly distressed ; 
but bethought me of going to my garden and 
sowing some mustard and cress seed. I watched 
the effect for a few days in breathless anxiety, but 
they came up pretty much as usual, and I was paci- 
fied.” (Loud laughter and cheers.) Well, so he 
thought, notwit ing the rampant and riotous 
A f. in which their Conservative friends were in 
the House of Commons last session in Parliament, 
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and notwithstanding the dismay felt by some of | 
their Liberal friends. it was — that the laws — 
nature were continuing to operate much as they did 
before. (Loud cheers.) Well, then with regard to 
the future. In his opinion, there was no possible 
leader for the Liberal party except Mr. Gladstone 
—loud and continued applause)—not only because 
of his surpassing eminence asa statesman and an 
orator—and in these respects no man could approach 
him except Mr. Bright, and he (the speaker) was 
afraid that on account of his health the latter gen- 
tleman was out of the running, but because, more- 
over, there was an instinctive feeling that Mr. 
Gladstone was a man to be trusted ; that the reli- 
ious earnestness of his nature makes it possible to 
lieve that whatever he undertakes to do from con- 
viction and not from policy or for the mere pur- 
poses of y trickery. (Cheers.) How indis- 
pensable Mr. Gladstone is to his party became 
apparent during his temporary absence from the 
ouse during the last session in Parliament. 
Whether he withdrew on purpose—in order to 
make that manifest, he (the speaker) did not know. 
He thought not; no ruse or stratagem of that kind 
seemed consistent with his loyal and earnest 
nature; but whether he did it for that reason or 
not, the effect was the same. There was perfect 
anarchy on the front Opposition bench, and 
it was ludicrous and humiliating to see the 
scramble for the lead amongst a number of gentle- 
men whom nobody was willing to follow. (Laughter, 
and ‘‘ Hear, hear.”) Now, there were some who 
found fault with Mr. Gladstone on account of his 
tendencies to High-Churchism and his love for an 
elaborate ceremonial in religious worship. Well, 
he had no fault to tind with him on that ground. 
He preferred the more simple Nonconformist wor- 
ship in which he had been brought up, but it would 
be preposterous for him to quarrel with Mr. Glad- 
stone, or refuse to accept him as his political leader, 
because he (Mr. Gladstone) prefe a richer ritual 
than that which satisfied him. (Loud applause.) 
He thought in one respect that Mr. Gladstone was 
in error in that memorable article of his which 
nN red in the Contemporary Review, because he 
(Mr. Gladstone) did not attach sufficient importance 
to what appeared to him to be the very essence or 
core of the whole business, viz., that ritual becomes 
important only as it is a symbol of doctrine. He 
(Mr. Gladstone) pointed to that agitation which 
took place in this country some years ago, when 
the clergy took to wearing a surplice in the per- 
formance of Divine service, and, calling attention 
to the manner in which that agitation had sub- 
sided, referred to it as an indication of how triflin 
the matter was which was in dispute. With 
respect to Mr. Gladstone, he would say the cases 
were not parallel. That agitation appeared to most 
of them to be only a storm in a teacup, (Laughter.) 
Nobody out of a very limited circle took particu- 
larly much interest in it. It was rather a matter 
for sport and laughter. They might remember the 
verses which Tom Hood wrote— 
You all have heard of the great stir 
They are makiog down at Exeter, 
About the surplice fashion ; 
And many bitter words and rude 
Have been bestowed upon the feud, 
And much unchristian passion. 


For me, I neither know nor care 
Whether a man shall choose to wear 
A black dress or a white dress— 
Filled with a trouble of my own— 
A wife who preaches in her gown 

And lectures in her night-dress. 


(Loud 1 and applause.) That was the spirit 
in which the country looked upon that controversy. 
But when innovations were introduced which 
were intended to symbolise dangerous doctrines, 
it was then and for that reason that the 
English people had taken the matter to heart. 
But assuredly there could be no longer any doubt 
in any mind that Mr. Gladstone was a sound Pro- 
testant at heart. (Applause.) The studid calumny 
that he was a Romanist in disguise, which did a 
considerable execution at the election, and 
moved the minds of large numbers of old women of 
„both sexes loud laughter)—had been effectually 
exploded. (Hear.) t there was an attempt 
nevertheless to d Mr. Gladstone from his 
supremacy on the part of that section of the Liberal 
party which was known as the Old Whigs, who, it 
was understood, had always reluctantly and grud- 
gingly followed his lead from a superstition which 
they had that the lead of the Liberal 8 ought 
always to be in the hands of the great Whig fami- 
lies. The ground of their objection was not 80 
much that he had done anything wrong, as that he 
had shown a — leaning in favour of radical doc- 
trines and the ical portion of his own - Now 
they all knew, of course, that the old Whig party 
were the créme de la créme of creation—men, as the 
Times told them the other day, of whom the world 
was not worthy. (Laughter.) But still one might — 
sume, with bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness (laughter) —to hint that they were fallible 
and mortal men ; and, if one might speak and live 
—(renewed laughter)—he might venture to ask: 
What had the old Whigs done for the last thirty 
years of their own will and by their own initiative 
to advance Liberal principles, or to do credit to the 
Liberal cause? It appeared to him that they had 
become an effete party, and that they had ex- 
hausted themselves in the effort which they made 
togive birth to the many excellent measures pas 

at the time of the first reformed Parliament. Since 
then they had become nearly barren. For let it be 
remembered, that it was not they who struck the 


fetters off our commerce and gave us free-trade ; it 
was not they who abolished Church-rates; it was 
not they who opened the universities to the nation ; 
it was not they who gave the country Parliamentary 
reform and the extension of the suffrage. On the 
contrary, they had toyed and trifled with the latter 
question for twenty years, and then allowed Mr. Dis- 
raeli to come in and snatch the honour from their 
hands, and“ dish the Whigs.” (Laughter.) It was 
not they who gave the country extended commerce 
with France ; it was not they who disestablished 
the Irish Church ; it was not they who passed the 
Ballot Bill; on the contrary, he contended that all 
these measures were carri by men working out- 
side and inside the House of Commons, some of 
whom they treated with distrust and jealousy, as 
they treated Mr. Gladstone and others, of whom 
like Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright had been treated 
by them so long as they durst with insult and dis- 
dain. He remembered very well (and he should 
not _— forget it) on one occasion on going down 
to the House of Commons he met his honouréd 
friend Mr. Cobden, and of all men he had ever 
known he thought that gentleman was the last to 
think of himself, of his dignity, or of his own feel- 
ings ; but on that occasion his face was all 
aglow with indignation as he said (this was in 
the reign of the Whigs), ‘‘ We are here like toads 
under a harrow. These men who are in office tow 
act more spitefully and saucily to us by far tha 
they do towards the Tories. We can hardly open 
our mouths without being treated with insolence 
and contempt.” He said, this Whig party was not 
the y who should dictate to them who should 
be their leader and what should be their policy. 
(Hear, hear.) And then they said, Do not divide 
the Liberal party.” He would ask, ‘‘ Who wants 
to divide the Liberal party? Not the advanced 
Liberals, not the Nonconformists. And - could 
answer by returning this advice to those who gave 
it, and * them, Don't divide the Liberal 
party. hen a company of persons started 
together to march in a certain direction, and one 
portion of that company insisted upon standin 
still, and setting down on the Slough of Despon 
whilst another portion of that company was anxious 
to go upwards and onwards to the Detectable 
Mountains—(laughter)—he asked them whether 
those of the company who lagged behind did not 
as much divide the a. as those who were 
anxious to go forward, (Cheers.) But they also 
were anxious at the same time to combine all the 
elements of the Liberal party ; but let them ater 
fairly, and let them not be asked by those who 
given them that advice, to — — their own cbn- 
victions and adopt those of others. Let them all 
march together. Some might be anxious to march 
quickly and others slowly, let them try to m- 
modate their to each other; but let them 
have, at the same time, upon their banner those 
words which always had been upon the banner of 
the Liberal party, and which must always be there 
if it is intended to be that of the real Liberal 
party, Forward! Forward!” (Loud and con- 


tinued 1 
ve The Health of 1 
essrs, 


The President 
bers of Parliament for the City of Bristol, 
Morley and H ” and the toast was received 
with loud and prolonged cheers. 

Mr. Morley, M. P., in responding, acknowledged 


tbe hearty manner in which the names of hi 
colleague and himself had been received. He sai 
his hon. and gallant friend Colonel K 

r. Morley) 


referred to the last election, and he 
was sure that Mr. Hodgson and himself had more 
reason than many others to recollect the sucdess of 
the Liberal * which then occurred in the ci 
of Bristol (Hear, hear.) He could speci 
instances in the election of 1868 that would accoun 
for the difference in the numbers polled by the 
Liberal candidates at one election and the other, 
but he could also state that the Liberal party had 
stood firmly together and had secured for his hon, 
colleague and himself the position which they had 
formerly held as the ntatives of the 7 of 
“Yok 


Bristol in the House of Commons. (Cheers. 

oS oe able, with the mem 
Merthyr, to with indifference on the change in 
political parties which had occurred. He thonght 
such a chan ht not to have occurred. (Hear, 
hear. ) believing that the 11 f the 
last five years had been beneficial, he looked with 
alarm at that change. He, however, believed that 
the only chance the Conservatives had of retaining 
their position was b or! as unlike their 
former selves as possible. (Laug ter and cheers.) 
Now, he had never been a slavis supporser of any 
arty, but he had supported the Liberals because 
2 believed in the conscientious earnestness of their 
leader. He also believed with his friend Mr. 
tichard, that the Liberal dey had no other leader. 
(Hear, hear.) He rejoiced at the recent utterances 
of Mr. Gladstone, because they tended to clear away 
many doubts and differences that had 2 up 
{ * 


between him and some of his followers. 
hear.) He (Mr. Morley) was therefore prepared 
stand by the Liberal party as he had ever done, 
because he knew that by so doing he was doing the 
best for the political rights of the people. He 
believed that immense results might be looked for 
from the line their distinguished leader had lately 
taken. The question with which he had dealt had 
hardly yet got into the public mind, but « 
amphlet issued by Mr. Gladstone showed that he 
bad put himself right with his countrymen 4s to 


his own views on religious matters, and put an 
end to the e which had been 
against him, y to his disadvantage. (Hear, 
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hear.) Now, he (Mr. Morley) was not going to 
enter into the work of the last session, except to 
say that Government did on this occasion attempt 
to reverse the policy of their predecessors. There 
weas the lowering of the standard of education and 
the endeavour to repeal the Endowed Schools Act of 
1869. As to the future course of the Liberal party, 
he hoped and believed that compromises and 
reasonable concessions would be e. This was 
the lesson to be learnt from the last general elec- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) He thought the Liberal party 
had begun to see the reason why the last election 
went against them, and he — * it would be the 
determination of the active and earnest men amon 
them not to insist on carrying out what he woul 
not call crochets, but al views, for the adop- 
tion of which the time had not yet come. If these 
concessions were made, he believed it would not be 
very long before the Liberals were again called on 
to on the government of the country. (Loud 
cheers. 

Mr. Kirkman H n, after indulging in some 
lively criticisms of Mr. Disraeli's h at the 
Mansion House, said it was probable the next 
session would be a struggle between the Old 
Tories and the Moderate Ministerial Conservatives, 
when the country would watch the solution of the 
= which so much perplexed the mind of 

rd Dundreary. That nobleman said he supposed 
a dog was stronger than his tail, because otherwise, 
instead of the 108 wagging his tail the tail would 
wag the dog. e question to be settled in the 
next House of Commons was whether the moderate 
Conservative or 
whether the Tory tail would wag the Conserva- 
tive dog. (Laughter.) His own belief was that 
the Tory tail would be victorious. On the Liberal 
side there must be mutual concession, for that was 
the only chance of their coming into power again. 

Other toasts followed. but — the company 

the secretary announced that the sum 


ected was the largest net collection ever made 
by the Anchor Society. 


rty would wag the tail, 


GERMANY. 
(From a Correspondent in Wurtembvurg.) 

The telegram which has reached us to the effect 
that Archbishop Manning was about to convene a 
Roman Catholic International Congress, in connec- 
tion with the formation of an Old Catholic congre- 
gation in London, turns out to be erroneous. But 
little fear is, to all appearance, as yet entertained 
at the Vatican in connection with Old Catholicism. 
The position taken by the Prussian authorities in 
the Treves cases and similar indications that the 
State authorities in different lands are determined 
to make the Church keep its proper place, would be 
a most likely way of accounting for the new council 
if such were likely to be held. Yet the Old 
Catholic movement is steadily progressing. The 
news that Herrman Heycamp, Bishop of Deventer, 
is dead will be received by many with deep sorrow. 
He departed on Oct. 28, at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, at Rotterdam. He was born on Dec. 5, 1805, 
and ordained priest Jan. 18, 1829, by Van Santen, 
Archbishop of Utrecht, and on July 17, 1853, con- 
secrated bishop. On the 19th of the following 
August he was excommunicated by the Pope. 
When Henry Loos, Archbishop of Utrecht, died 
(June 4, 1873,) he was nominated Vicarius Capitu- 
laris of the archbishopric. It [was he who conse- 
crated Dr. Reinkens bishop on Aug. II, 1873, at 
Rotterdam. The archbishopric of Utrecht and 
the bishopric of Deventer are now vacant, and 
the Dutch Old Catholics have now only one bishop 
remaining, Johann Rinkell, Bishop of Haarlem, who 
was consecrated to the Episcopacy at the same 
time with Bishop Reinkens. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to add that the death of Heycamp will be an 
advantage to Old Catholicism, for there were two 
parties in the movement in Holland, who will now 
on his removal find it possible to unite. That the 
Old Catholics are making provision for the future is 
clear from the number of theological students which 
they have now atthe University of Bonn. These 
amount to 14:—5 from Prussia, 2 from Bavaria, 5 
from Switzerland, and 2 from Holland. This 
number may appear small, but such is not in reality 
the case. 


_ The study of theology does not seem to be popular 
just now in any of the State Churches. In the 
twenty Universities of the German empire there 
were in the past summer 15, 965students, but of these 
only 629 were studying ‘‘Catholic” theology. Of 
these the — — number (137) was found in Wurz 

one of the three Bavarian Universities. This 

number is all the more surprising as the 
students of the theological seminary at Treves, now 
closed, are mostly at Universities—Bonn, for in- 
stance—without whom the number would have 
been still lower. And there were only 1776 Pro- 
testant students. Indeed there is the same diffi- 
culty to be found in Germany that has at times been 
— of in — that a sufficiently large 
number of theological students will not be forth- 
coming to fill the various parishes. This would not 


be so much felt in England, where a network of 
Nonoonformist churches is spread over the whole 


country, but the volun principle 
ee 4 here as it pn 14 in 2 land. And 
the absence in many places of the religious 
liberty of England acts as a hindrance to the spread 
of Dissenting bodies here. Yet considerable pro- 
gress has y been made in that direction. 
There is lying before me just now a list of about 
forty dissenting denominations or sects in Germany, 
some of which are orthodox, others mystical, and 
others rationalistic. Among the first are the 
Moravians, few in number, unassuming, but ve 
diligent, and ing their influence felt. If suc 
men as Schleiermacher and Tholuck have been con- 
verted to God through their instrumentality, it is 
proof enough that this ancient church is still — — 
power in the country. The Baptists are ing 
considerable progress also, and exist in various 
denominations, one of which has in Germany and 
Switzerland above 15,000 adherents. Then there 
are the Memnonites, the Pietists, the followers of 
Michael Hahn, the Methodists, Lutheran and 
Reform Seceders, Darbyites, Irvingites (now making 
rapid progress) and a lot of others too numerous to 
be here even enumerated, but of which I hope to 
give you an account at another time. The civil 
marriage and other such laws which are likely to be 
extended over the whole country, are widening the 
breach between the Church and the non-church- 
going people, and I am sorry to be obliged to say 
that the action of the clergy is likely to make this 
breach still wider. Synods are being held or have 
been held in many , in which these laws have 
been discussed, and the question put, How must 
we act towards those who do not come to the 
church to have their marriage ‘‘ gesegnet ’’—that is, 
blessed, or perhaps endorsei—by the Church. The 
general proposal is to bring all such under ecvle- 
siastical discipline, such as depriving them of 
ecclesiastical suffrage, refusing to accept them as 
sponsors at baptism, and ultimately denying them 
admission to the Lord’s supper. 

The excitement caused — the Kullmann case is 
passing away. He continued in his daring and 
obstinate temper till even after the sentence had 
been upon him. But when led back to his 
cell his spirit was broken, and he spent the whole 
of the night in the most violent weeping. It is 
strange that so many erroneous notions have been 
entertained concerning his case, and especially that 
such a journal as the Cologne Gazette should make 
the statement found in a recent number. The judg- 
ment was extremely mild. In view of the obstinacy, 
Ko., of the culprit, one would have expected that 
imprisonment for life would have been inflicted. 
Fifteen years punishment was, however, the utmost 
period that could in such a case be imposed. The 
counsel for the prosecution demanded therefore 
this, but the bench took a more humane view. Yet 
more than fifteen years’ punishment could not in 
such a case have been given. It appears that 
thirty-five reporters were present and busily 

dnring the trial. No doubt, however, the 
whole affair soon be fo as also that of 
Count Arnim, which is so much stir here, 
in England, France, and America. 

The activity of the Emperor of Germany is no 
doubt extraordinary, but it will surprise your 
readers to hear that there is a report in South 
America that he intends visiting Brazil this winter. 
Quoting from a Rio paper one of the German 
jou says: ‘‘We are informed on — au- 
thority that the Emperor William of Germany 
thinks of making a sea voyage this winter, and 
of taking the opportunity of visiting also the Em- 
peror of Brazil. He would have as his residence 
the of the Baron of Nova Friburgo placed at 
his di That the veteran emperor should 
be supposed likely to undertake such a voyage in 
his seventy-eighth year, and in winter ! 

It is stated that Bishop Reinkens intends visiti 
Stu the capital of Wurtemberg, soon, 
holding there an Old Catholic meeting with Divine 
service and preaching. Old Catholicism has made 
but little p in Wurtemberg, principally be- 
cause the olics are not very numerous there, 
as in some other German lands, and the bishop 
clergy can hardly be called Ultramontane. Besides, 
the laws which have existed in Wurtemberg regu- 
lating Church matters, and after which the Prussian 
Falk laws were perhaps in part modelled, are gene- 
rally res and obeyed. Still Bishop Reink ens 
will, followers there. The editor of the 
German Mercury, which is the o of the Old 
Catholics, and published at Munich, has under- 
taken the duties of professor in the newly-esta- 
blished Old Catholic branch in the Berne University. 
Some discussion arose as to how the sho 
be conducted when deprived of the editorial super- 
vision of Dr. Hirschwalder. Arrangements have 
been made for it till the end of the year, but no 
decision has, it appears, been arrived at az to its 
course after December. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


M. Thiers is reported to be slightly unwell. He 
is at Nice. 

M. Victor Hugo has decided to leave Germany, 
and reside permanently at Paris. 

The Peruvian Senate has thrown out, withont 
debate, a proposal toadmit the re-entry of the Jesuits 
into Peru. 

A Paris telegram mentions a report that the 
Spanish Consul at Bayonne will be removed from his 
post for displaying excessive zeal in recent inaccu- 


rate oe to his Government. 
Her Majesty's ship Challenger arrived at Hong- 


| 


Kong on the 16th ult., having had a very suc. 
cessful voyage from Australia. 

M. John Lemoinne is a candidate for the — 
at the French Academy, vacant by the death ot 
Jules Janin. 

A sum of 150,000 dollars (30,0001) has been 
stolen from an express train near Toronto by five 
men, who ed the officials in charge, and escaped 
with their booty. 

Cuban advices received in New York state that 

the —_ — have captured and burnt the town 
of San Geronimo, killing the garrison of two hun- 
dred men. 
A railway accident is reported from Italy. A 
lu train going to Bologna ran into a passenger 
train which was stopped by snow. Forty persons 
were injured and one was killed. 

The Tarkish Government has approved the 
scheme of a railway from Kerbela to Bagdad. 
Kerbela is to one sect of Mohammedans what 
Mecca is to another. 

It is telegraphed from America, that President 
Grant declares he has not c his financial 
views, as recently stated by the Republic news- 
paper, which passes as his organ. 

e results of the Italian elections show that 
there will have to be a second ballot in 238 consti- 
tuencies, in most of which the majority of votes 
has been obtained by the candidates of the Right. 

The arrival of a Russian expedition to observe the 
transit of Venus in Persia has given rise to uneasi- 
ness in that country, and the Shah is re to 
express surprise and concern. The expedition con- 
sists of three officers of the Russian general staff, 
and but one scientific man. 


Nana Sanrs.—A Cawnpore tel 
„The Parsee witness says the Gwalior prisoner is 
not the Nana. The witness knew the Nana well.“ 
If there is a trial of the prisoner, it will be a public 
one. 

GARIBALDI’s CrrcumsTaNces.—The provincial 
deputazione of Ancona have voted to Garibaldi an 
annual pension of 1000 lire, and the municipality of 
Valletri have also ted him 500 lire annually. 
It is also stated that Mr. John Anderson, of New 
York, has resolved to give General Garibaldi an 
annuity of $11,000. In a letter to Mr. Arthur 
Arnold the general says he is pot in want. 

Tue Pore’s Recent Srrrcn.— The report of the 

h alleged to have been delivered to a deputa- 
tion of English Catholics is denied on authority. 
A Roman journal says that this denial was framed 
to save certain ap and interests. ‘‘ We can 

itively assert that the same text of the speech was 
— by the English Legation to the British 
Government. 

Tue Frencu RADicals.—It is understood that 
the Radical programme for the candidates at the 
approaching municipal elections in Paris will be 

ition of the Republic, the abolition of the 

of siege, the return of the Government of 
Paris, the establishment of primary instruction to 
be free, secular, and — 4K the mainten- 
ance of constant intercourse between the electors 


says :— 


have been arrested on a c being impli- 
cated in a plot, the existence of which has recently 
been discovered in Russia. A commission has been 
appointed to 7 the conspiracy, the exact 
object of which is still unknown; but many of the 
members nominated have refused to serve, and have 
been reprimanded in uence. 

Prince Kuno, who was virtually the ruler of the 
Celestial Empire until the Emperor attained his 
majorit ed to 


ring the Prince 7 


honours of which they were deprived only twenty - 
four hours previously. 

Kurva AnD Russta.—The Khan of Khiva has sent 
a letter by a deputation to Colonel Ivanoff, the 
commander of the Russian garrison on the 1 
bank of the Oxus, stating that he has 
soldiers, nor arms, nor ay | enough to overcome 
his rebellious Turcoman su 28 and asking for 
aid against them. Itissai 1411 
to the Turcomans, reminding them o year’s 
punishment, and threatening them with immediate 
reprieals should they continue to disobey the 
K 

Tux OrriciaL LaNGuaGe OF ALSACE AND 
Lorrarne.—During the sitting of the German 
Parliament on Saturday, a debate took on 
the bill legalising the order with to the 
official lan of Alsace-Lorraine. A deputy 
from the province — moved an amendment 
that the prolongation of the use of French should 
be fixed 4 law, and not left to the discretion of the 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck opposed it, 
— * complained of the want of confidence shown 
towards him in the matter. Ultimately the 
amendment was rejected, and the bill was read a 
third time. 

Count ARNIM was visited on — by an 
official of the Criminal Court, and informed that his 
re- arrest would be withdrawn on condition that he 
gave a written pledge not to leave his residence 
until his trial. This he did, and the police left his 
house. It is stated that the ground of his second 
arrest, was the fact that he had sent some of the 
missing documents to the Foreign Office by his 
— and not under seal. The advocate himself 
was examined on this matter, but refused to give 
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evidence. The trial of Count Arnim is now fixed | 


for the 7th December, and he received the indictment 
on N 

A New Brvssets Conrerence.—A tele in 
the Pall Mall Gazette says — The Russian Govern. 
ment has issued another circular note to the Powers 
who were represented at the Brussels Congress with 
regard to the subjects discussed there. In this note, 
which is dated the middle of October, the St. 
Petersburg Government uests the Powers to 
name severally the points in the Brussels programme 
which ree § desire to be adopted, revised, amended, 
or omitted. Russia has now abandoned the project 
of a supplementary conference at St. Petersburg, 


com of the diplomatists accredited to that 
court, and suggests instead that the delegates who 
were at Brussels should reassemble in order to re- 


discuss the scheme. It is proposed that this second 
conference should meet early next year. 

ComPuLsorY Epvucation Ix Russta.—The Golos 
states that the Minister of National Education, 
wishing to introdace into Russia as rapidly as pos- 
sible a system of compulsory primary education, has 
resolved to make a first experiment in St. Peters- 
burg, and therefore intends to proceed to the con- 
struction of a sufficient number of schools te give 
accommodation to all the children of both sexes 
from — 7 to twelve years of age. At present more 
than half the children do not attend school, and it 
is thought 157 more schools will have to be built. 
Reading, writing, the Scriptures, and the first four 
rules of arithmetic will alone be compulsory. The 
control over the parents will be managed by visitors, 
after the Berlin system, and parents not sending 
their children will be liable to small fines and im- 

isonment. The total cost is estimated at 

„000 roubles a year. As it is intended that the 
town itself should pay for it, the project will be 
referred to the town council. 

Tue American Exrections.—The New York 
correspondent of the Daily News says that the re- 
sults of the elections in the United States have 
astonished the whole country. Even the most 
sanguine Democrats did not anticipate such a 
sweeping victory. In Massachusetts a Democratic 
Governor has been returned for the first time in the 
present generation. General Butler, although sup- 

all- powerful, was defeated. In the Southern 
tates the negroes in large numbers voted with the 
whites for the first time since the war, and many of 
the more igoorant refused to vote at all. The lene 
of General Grant’s nomination for a third term of 
office was mainly instrumental in bringing about 
the party revolution that has occurred. It is con- 
fessed now by the Republicans themselves that the 
President has overthrown his party. The letter 
he wrote in 1872, when questioned as to a sezond 
term, which a Cincinnati paper recently published, 
showed that he was willing to be nominated fot a 
third term if requested, and this settled the ques- 
tion. His re-election is now thou ght impossib 

Tue GERMAN Partiament.—The Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Daily News telegraphs that the 
German Government was overwh y defeated 
on Monday on the Bank question. the bill 
which was laid before the and me 1 —— 
dee 1111 Delbrück and Herr p: 
hausen, it was provided that the issue of notes 
should be ed to State and private banks, 
under conditions mentioned in the bill, but the 
Liberals moved to refer the bill to a committee, 
clablahing w ceatral imperial bank." The. Govern 
e8 a central im e Govern- 
ment rejected this — tere and issue was joined 
upon it as a test case. The result was that the 
amendme it commanded the votes of all the National 
Liberals, a fourth of the Conservatives and Advanced 

and many of the Ultramontanes. The 

defeat of the Government was complete and almost 
— The bill will now go before a com- 
mittee, and perhaps it will not reappear before the 
adjournment of the House. There was a profound 
feeling on the subject among the Li „ and they 
are very well satisfied with the result. The member 
of the Government most affected by the vote is 
Herr Camphausen, the Prussian Minister of 
who takes the lead in financial questions 


in the Federal Council. 
Tht New Arrican Expxpition.—We (Daily 
Te h) have received communications of a most 


inte nature from our oner, Mr. 
enry M. ry H announcing the successful ex- 
— of the Delta and the main channel of the 
ver Rufiji, which flows into the sea some sevent 
miles to the south of Zanzibar. The letter, whic 
is very long and copious in information, is dated 
from ibar, the 19th of October. Leaving that 
island on the last day of September, in his yawl, 
the Wave, Mr. Scanley, accompanied by his two 
ishmen, Pocock and Francis, sailed down tothe 
Simbo-Oranga mouth in the delta, and proceeded 
up this into the main stream, which he stemmed to 
a point much higher than had previously been 
reached. He found two wide and navigable mouths 
and an upper channel which carried his boat on five 
feet of water quite easily up to Kisu—the point 
where the slave-caravans of the interior, as he 
found, regularly cross on their way to Dar-Salaam 
and the northern ports. From information 1 
in many quarters he reports that canoes and light- 
draught launches might ascend as high as 240 miles 
from the coast ; and his observations establish the 
bility of a flourishing and prosperous trade in 


ivory an -copal, drugs aud grain, with the 
* tribes of the alluvial plain through whioh 
e Rafiji flows. He also points out with clear 


detail how the launches of Her Majesty’s squadron 
ppon this coast may, by ascending, properly 


equipped, to Kisn, completely stop the overland 
ve traffic which now crosses the stream at this 
point. Mr. Stanley rts most favourably upon 
the sailing qualities of his little vessel, the Wave 
and after surveying and mapping the delta of the 
Rufiji and revisiting the island of Mafia in the 
offing, he returned, all well, to Zanzibar, and was 
1 his men for the expedition into the interior 
at the * — his rr which we shall publish as 
soon as a duplicate of it has reached the o 
the New F. — Herald. poles: 


Epitome of Nebos. 


The Queen is at present enjoying excellent health, 
is in good spirits, and heartily appreciates the 
wintry weather. She intends leaving Balmoral for 
the south on Friday next. 

Prince Leopold, who is now pursuing his studies 
at Oxford, is still unable to walk, although in 
pretty good health. His royal highness takes 
carriage exercise daily. 

The Prince of Wales on Saturday visited the 
Empress of Russia at Buckingham Palace, and 
afterwards returned to Sandringham. 

Dr. Botkine, physician to the Empress of Russia, 
arrived at Buckingham Palace on Saturday evening 
from St. Petersburg. Her Majesty’s health, which 
had suffered from a bronchial affection, has im- 
proved during the last day or two. 

The Grand Duke Alexis has arrived at Bucking- 
ham Palace on a visit to the Duke of Edinbur f. 
He was met at Charing Cross station by the Duke 
and the Czarewitch. 

There was no — demonstration at Chisle- 
hurst on Sunday, the Empress Eugénie’s /éte-day ; 
but a few members of the Bonaparte family visited 
Her Majesty, and she was presented with bouquets, 
and received several telegrams conveying congratu- 
lations. 

It is stated that the name to be given to the son 
of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh will be 
Albert Alexander. The young prince wiil thus be 
called after both his paternal and maternal grand- 
fathers. 

The Times says: —“ An entirely unwarranted 
construction having been, in some quarters, placed 
on the expressions used by the Prime Minister, at 
Guildhall, on the subject of arbitrary arrests, w 
are authorised to state that, in making those obser- 
vations, the case of Count Arnim was not present 
to his mind, for the sufficient reason that the arrest 
of Count Arnim was not arbitrary, but in accor- 
dance with the laws of his country.’ 

Cabinet Councils were held on Tuesday and 
Thursday last week and on — f this week, at 
which all the Ministers were present. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer received on 
Friday a deputation of representatives of the 


Hearts of Friendly Society, who discussed 
some matters in the amended relating to such 
bodies which the right hon. tleman is expected 


to — before the House of Commons next session. 
In y, Sir Stafford Northcote explained that his 


mea ure 2 intended to enable persons 

far from the offices of the societies to obtain at pro- 
centres information about the bodies of which 
they desired to be members, 


Lord Derby was on Saturday elected Lord Rector 
of Edinburgh University with 770 votes against 583 


for Dr. — Play fair. 


Mr. was on Monday re-elected Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University, 700 voting for him, 
and 500 for Mr. R. W. Emerson. Mr. Forster had 


declined to stand. 

Captain Sir John Glover has returned to England, 
and is in a state of health. 

On Thursday the poll took place for Wenlock, 
when the numbers were, Forester (C), 1,720; 
Lawley (R), 1,401. The new member is a son of 
the new Canon and Chancellor of York. 

Much consternation has been caused at South- 
ampton by a communication from the directors of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, notifying 
that their establishment st at pt is about to be 
broken up. The very large of officials which 
have been A the company at Southamp- 
ton have consequently received notice of discharge 
at the end of the year. The company’s ships 
merely touch at Southampton now for mails and 
passengers. The company have had an establish- 
ment there for nearly forty years. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works has instructed 
its solicitor to issue the necessary notices for pro- 


moting a bill in the next Parliament relative to the 


gas supply in London. The board will seek powers 
to provide an independent supply, and also to 
acquire the property of existing companies. By a 
large majority it has also been resolved to apply to 
Parliament for power to purchase all the toll bridges 
over the Thames, at an estimated cost of 1,100, 000/. 

The highest rate of mortality from typhoid fever 
at Darwen was reached last week since the com- 
mencement of the outbreak, twenty-four persons 
having died. Although there have been so many 
fatal cases, Dr. Handle, medical officer of health, 


states that the fever is subsiding, that the fresh | 


, the old ones | 
caecs Ss ö few, and that who recently murdered Captain Bird, an ollicer of 


the same regiment, by shooting him while at rifle 
| practice at Aldershot, and who was condemned to 


are being rapidly struck off the doctors’ books. 

At a largely attended ruridecanal meeting of the 
Maidenhead deanery on Thursday E a ——— 
ing resolution was proposed by the lev. F. 4. 
Wethered, vicar of Hurle , seconded by the Rev. 
Cunyngham Ellis, vicar of Cranborne, and carried 


— J 


for reform in many things connected with Christian 
burial, earnestly desire to discourage, so far fs 
they can, all unnecessary expenses at funerals, 
such as the vse of scarves and hatbands, and there- 
fore request that none of the above-mentioned may 
in future be offered to themselves.” The resolation 
will be circulated throughout the deanery. — 

Dr. William Sewell, Senior Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, and one of the most distingaished 
members of the University, died near Manchester 
on Saturday, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 
The Lord Chief Justice, who was unable to attend 
the sittings of the Court of Queen's Bench on Satur- 
day in consequence of indisposition, is reported to 
be much better, but it is considered that e should 
take rest for a day or two. 

The guardians of the poor for the Martley Union, 
Worcester, have recently nominated Miss M. L’ps- 
combe to be registrar of births and deaths for one 
of the sub-districts in that Union, and the appoint- 
ment has been approved of by the Repistrar- 
General. This is the first appointment of a woman 
as registrar. 

The announcement that Dr. Kenealy has been 
disbarred is premature. He has been called upon 
to show cause, on the 26th inst., why his name 
should not be struck off the Gray’s Inn List, and 
his call to the bar vacated, in consequence of his 
connection with the Englishman. 

Two garotters— Henry Moulton and Joseph 
Cullen—were flagged in Newgate, both of them 
testifying, by screams and entreaties for mercy, 
that the lash had a wholesome terror for them. 
They bave besides seven years’ penal servitude to 
undergo. 

Mrs. Jane Odger, a sister-in-law to Mr. George 
Odger, lost her life on Saturday from the upsetting 
of an ignited paraffin lamp. 

It is N to construct a railway up Snow 
don on the plan of the famous Rigi line, It will 
terminate about 900 yards from the summit. 

It is stated that the wretched creature called 
„ Lascar Sal, described in Edwin Drood as the 
female purveyor of opium, died recently of scarlet 
fever, in a frightful condition of neglect and desti- 
tution, in a court in Bluegate-fields, St. George's- 
in-the-East. 

The new portion of the cemetery at Richmond, 
about which so much noise was made some months 
ago in consequence of the vicar building a wall to 
separate it from the Nonconformist ground, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Winchester on Mon- 
day. Few persons were present. 

On Monday the directors of the Bank of England 
raised the minimum rate of discount from 4 to 5 
per cent. 

A slight shock of earthquake was felt in Carnar- 
vonshire and Anglesea on Monday morning. No 
damage of any serious character is reported, but 
the inhabitants in the district are said to have been 


greatly alarmed. 

In 11 of the err of scarlet 
fever in St. Pancras, and with a view of preventing 
the epidemic from attaining large proportions 
the sanitary authorities have issued 3 circular 

inting out in what manner the visitation should 

met. 

Mra. Mina Jury, one of the witnesses in the 
Tichborne trial, who was in custody at Maccles- 
field on several charges of robbery, escaped from 

rison on Sunday evening. When her supper pes 
brought to her by the gaoler, Mrs. Jury lock 
him in her cell and managed to get away, She 
was, however, recaptured at Leck on Monday 
afternoon. 
During last week upwards of 200 persons were 
sent to prison by the Glasgow magistrates, having 
failed to pay the fines im on them for being 
found drunk and incapable. Chiefly on this account 
the Duke-street Prison, which is provided with cell 
accommodation for 540, contains nearly 400 prisoners 
in excess of that number. 
The Liberals of Exeter have subscribed about 
6001. for a testimonal to Sir Edward Watkin, which 
is to be ted next month. 
The Liverpool Mercury states that of 176 persons 
arrested by the Liverpool police between Saturday 
evening and Monday morning, 128 were drunk. 
The reduction of 10 per cent. in wages at the 
South Wales Ironworks, which it was supposed 
would lead to a formidable strike, came into opera- 
tion on Monday, and was quietly accepted. 
A public meeting of the ratepayers of St. Pancras 
was held on Monday night to o msider the question 
of adopting the Free Public Libraries Act in the 

rish. there was a good deal of noise and con- 

usion during the meeting, and a division resulted 
in the motion in favour of the establishment of the 
l brary being negatived by 150 to 121. The chair- 
man then, ‘‘smidst tremendous cheering,” an- 
nounced that the Free Public Libraries Act was not 
adopted for the parish of St. Pancras. 
It is stated that the Admiralty have abandoned 
their intention of despatching the Devastation on 
the proposed cruise in the Atlantic, for the 1 


of testing her powers during a November gale in 


unanimously :—‘‘ That the clergy of the rural 
deanery of Maidenhead, fully alive to the necessity 


the Bay of Biscay, and she will in a short time be 
sent 2 cruise round the coast in the English and 


Irish Channels. 
Thomas Smith, a private of the 20th IIussars, 


death, was executed on Monday morning in Win- 
The murderer had made a confes- 

uilt, and attributing his 
‘Bible and indulgence ig 


chester Gaol. 
sion, fully admitting bis 
crime to neglect of his 
drink 
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OCLETY for the LIBERATION of RELIGION 
from STATE-PATRONAGE and CONTROL. 


The Executive Committee are about to appoint two 
AGENTS, for the following Metropolitan Boroughs :— 
1. The Tower H Hackney, and Finsbury. 
2. Marylebone, Westminster, and Chelsea. 
Particulars may be learned on application to Mr. Grone 
KEARLEY, at the Society’s Offices. 
J, CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


2, Serjeants’-inu, Fleet-street, London. 


VER ONE THOUSAND MINISTERS from 
the Midland and Northern Counties will assemble in 
CONFERENCE on the TEMPERANCE QUESTION 
at MANCHESTER on Tugspay and WsrpDNESDAY, 
November 24th and 25th, commencing at 11 am, on the 
wat page Meeting at 10 a.m. The following Papers will 


The First Paper by the Rev. C. GARRETT, of Liverpool. 
“The Influence of the Drinking Customs of Society 
upon the Work of the Christian Church.” 


The Second Paper by the Rev. G. W. McCresz, of London. 
“ How best to Protect the Young, and especially our 
Sabbath Scholars, from the Evils of the present 
Drinking Habits of the People.” 


The Third Paper by the Rev. J. A. MACFADYEN, M. A., 
of Manchester. 
“The Total Abstinence 
Temperance.” 
The Fourth Paper by the Rev. R. M. GRIER, M. A., Vicar 


of Rugely. 

“The Temptations of the Liquor Traffic, and its 
influence in * Intem , and blocking 
the way in Moral, Social, and Temperance Reform, 
and the duty of the Christian Church in regard 
thereto.” 

The Fifth Paper by the Rev. Canon L. TOOLE, of Man- 
chester 


“The Duty of Christian my to endeavour to Procure 
the Closing of all Places for the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday.” 


Large PUBLIC MEETING, FREE TRADE HALL 
MANCHESTER, on the Tugspay Eveninc. T. B 
SMITHIES, „ in the Chair. Addresses by eminent 
Cc and Ministers. 

misters in the Midland and Northern Counties not 
having received invitations or Conference Tickets, will please 
correspond immediately to the Secretaries of the Conference, 
47, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


A MEMBER of a Con tional Church SEEKS 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as useful COMPANION to 

a LADY, or would be willing to make herself generally 

useful in a family in which she would be treated as one of the 

— inll particulars, address, H. B., Post Office, 
pswich. 


ARTNER.—An English Gentleman (27 years 
of and married), with a practical experi in the 
Colonial of ten years, as Articled Clerk, 
Clerk, and Procurator’s Clerk, intends to. relinquish his 
present engagement in January end to commence business 
on his own account. His connections are 
Nie proctet capital’ fo limited, end, 20 bis & 


Expedient for Promoting 


Shepheard and Sons, 
will | inf 7 
— . care of that firm. 
TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tun NONCONFORMIST are 


as 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Leaver Pacx.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under, 


s. d. 
For Situations Wanted, five lines 2 0 
„ Wanting Servants, cee. 2 0 


Tue NONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


— 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-free 
on the following terms: 

OrepiT.—Annually, 24s.; Half-yearly, 12s. ; 
Quarterly, 6s. 
PrREPAID.—Annually, 21s. 

Foreign subscribers are requested to add any 
extra that may be necessary. 

Cheques and Post-office orders able (at 
Chief Office) to W. R. Willcox, Publisher. 


18, Bouverie-street, London, E. O. 


*.* The Guinea rate can only be accorded to 
2 Subscribers, but may commence at any 
te. 
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SUMMARY. 


Mr. DrsrRaewi’s Cabinet, which has had 
several meetings during the past week, is, we 
presume, now seriously en in discussing 
the programme of next session. 
vative members have lately expressed a hope 
that they will have a quiet time of it in Parlia- 
went next year, and we dare say that ig the 


Many Conser-) 


| desire of the Prime Minister himself, and at 
least some of his colleagues. Ecclesiastical 
questions are, it seems, to be kept in the back- 
und. It is announced that the Episcopal 
nch will not meet to consider such topics till 
the middle of January, and it is further ex- 
plained that Mr. Russell Gurney’s notice of 
motion that he will propose some legislative 
action upon doctrinal questions during the 
ensuing session, as a complement to the Public 
Worship Act, has been misunderstood, and that 
the Government will discourage any debates on 
such subject. It is possible, however, that 
Ministers may not show a like prudence upon 
educational questions. Last week a deputation 
waited upon the Home Secretary to urge that 
in the rural districts, boards of guardians should 
be vested with authority to carry out compul- 
sion, and the John Bull states, with a sem- 
blance of probability, that some such measure 
will actually be introduced, but that it will not 
need the intervention of school boards. Thus 
the effect of a bill of this nature would be to 
compel the children of the poor in thousands 
of parishes to enter the national schools, with- 
out any option. If there were district school 
boards, some choice of schools might be pro- 
vided. But that is not to be thought of in 
rural parishes. Such a bill may be passed, but 
‘not without strenuous oppositic . Mr. Dis- 
raeli might well take warning from the fate of 
the Endowed Schools Bill of last session. He 
will certainly find that compulsion in ge 
parishes without school board machinery w 
raise a great storm. 

The Master of the Rolls has given a very im- 
portant decision upholding the forestal rights 
of the poor against the encroachments of the 

t landowners in Epping Forest, where the 
and has been for many years enclosed without 
hindrance by the lords of the manor. The suit 
was prosecuted by the Commissioners of Sewers 
at the instance of the City Corporation, and 
Sir George Jessel has very emphatically 
pronounced in their fayour, and promised 
to issue a decree on the subject, which 
will no doubt fix the limit, Pay prior to 
the last twenty years, at which these encroach- 
ments are to be ed as legal. The certain 
effect of his judgment is to keep Epping 
Forest from all future encroachments, and pre- 
serve it as a place of recreation for the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis. 


- 


warml 
ere 


tril, and the figures 


given by Mr. Ellis, the 
chairman, would indicate * 1. By to 
ve a pecuniary success. inno- 
vollen will be popular time will show. Those 
who object to crowding in first-class carriages 
will be able by an increased payment to obtain 
the use of a compartment by t for four 
seats, and it is probable tha 's cars 
will also be more generally used on the Mid- 
land line. It is pleaded by the directors 
that by the change to be carried out, 
trains will be shorter, and the risk of 
collisions diminished. The other companies 
threaten reprisals, but it is probably only a 
threat. The public will not forget that the 
land first conferred the boon of a third-class 


n 
0 
ex 


circumstances of this company quite warrant 
the iment. For the rest, we 
must wait to see how it will work in practice. 
We learn from Paris that the negociations 
between the Right and Left Centre are still 
going on, but with little hope of a definite 
result—neither side eng ens to 8 
substantial concessions. en the National 
Assembly reassembles, the Government will 
present a formal demand for the consideration 
of the constitutional bills, but the question is 
likely, on some pretext or other, to be postponed 
till after the Christmas holidays. Meanwhile 
the growing strength and confidence of 
the Bonapartists is very manifest. Without 
the thirty members who com this 
small party, the Assembly of 750 deputies is 
about equally divided between the Monarchists 
and Republicans. In effect, therefore, M. 
Rouher and his adherents will hold the balance, 


best of their advantages. 

There has been a conflict in the north of 
Spain, and the Carlists have sustained an 
important defeat. A large body of national 
troops despatched by sea to San Sebastian 
obli Don Carlos to raise the siege 
of , and to retreat precipitately and with 
considerable loss, pursued by General Loma, 
whose men distinguished themselves by ravaging 


and such consummate tacticians will make the | po 


the district through which they : 
uestionably the prestige of the 
n damaged by this reverse, but no material 
advan has opponents. 
0 . Commander-in-Chief, 
received sudden orders to re-embark his troops 
and return to the line of the Ebro, to the great 
dissatisfaction of his army. 


THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS, 

Ir may be fairly inferred that the political 
calm in the United Kingdom is — 8 pro- 
found when the public affairs of Continental 
States take precedence in the thoughts and 
interests of Englishmen of those which affect, 
or are sup to affect, their domestic well 
being. As we had occasion to remark not lon 
since, home politics appear to have gone out ot 
vogue, and one may read day by day the 
columns of the newspaper press without light- 
ing upon, once in a month, any political topic 
concerning ourselves which is calculated to stir 
the mildest or most transient excitement. As 
we are human, however, nothing which is asso- 
ciated with the progress of humanity can be 
altogether foreign to us. Italy has for man 
years attracted our sympathies. 0 
watched her with the greatest anxiety from the 
commencement to the close of her struggle for 
national = and independence. The lively 
interest which throughout that conflict we 
took in her affairs, may have become subse- 
quently less intense in its character—partly, 

rhaps, because the improvements we had 

looked for did not show themselves as rapidly 
as we had anticipated, 144 no doubt, 
because our own political strifes have engrossed 
the lion’s share of our attention. A Conserva- 
tive Government, acting with the assent of the 
majority of the constituencies, has steered the 
barque of the State into that spot of the waters 
in which there is no current one way or the 
other, but merely an eddy or breakwater which 
leaves the pilot at liberty to take in sail if he 
pleases. o are once more tempted to look 
away from ourselves and to give exercise to our 
thoughts in the contemplation of the progress, 
this way or that, which is being made by neigh- 
| bouring nations. And hence, the completion 
of the late general election in Italy by the 
second ballot taken on Sunday last, naturally 
recalls us to a renewal of the friendly feelings 
which we have been wont to indulge in reference 
to that country. 

We assume it to be correctly stated that the 
Minghetti Mini has obtained from the 
electoral returns a decisive majority—some say 

of at least fifty votes in support of its 422 
We cannot profess to regret the event. The 
policy as stated by the Prime Minister 

to his constituents seems to be fairly adapted to 
the position which the Kingdom of Italy has 
fortunately reached, to the conditions by which 
she is environed, and to the most 
wants of her somewhat motley population. O 
course, the unity of the kingdom, surmounted 
by the Throne of Victor Emanuel, is accepted 
sonst 1 any very appresiatie extent dlopated b 
tenet to any appreciable ex isputed by 
the Opposition. cal points of immediate 


urgency mak the programme of the 
0 eu 
hetti Admintetration— reduction of 
the ces of the kingdom to a state of order, 
and the irpation of brigandage; in other 
words, financi eee 4 to the State, and 
fect security of life against law~- 
less adventurers, to the and individuals 
of whom it is composed. These two items, 
inclusive of their necessary complement, the 
maintenance of , constitute the main ob- 
jects at which — Minghetti proposes to 
aim, and to support which a substantial work- 
b „ been retufned by the 18 
ies. rogramme, perhaps, n 
strike our — as heroic in its character, 
but Italy does not just now stand in need of 
heroic legislation. The time for that may, per- 
chance, come hereafter, when the full force of 
clerical power is concentrated and directed 
inst the doctrines embodied in modern 
civilisation. During the late elections the 
clericals, acting on the advice of the Pope, 
have stood aloof, and have left the contest to 
fought out between the parties of the Right and 
the Left—between the adherents and the op- 
ponents of the existing Government. It is 
difficult to say what is the distinctive line of 
litical opinion which divides the one from the 
other; and although it must be confessed that 
there remains much to be done by the Italian 
Parliament, it is puzzling to outsiders like our- 
selves to discern the question of serious magni- 
tude to be fought — ve 2 I and — 
0 ition might coalesce without the compro- 
3 either side of any commanding political 


The’ subject of finance will, no doubt, en- 
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gage the chief share of the attention of Parlia- 
ment during the coming session. Until the 
revenues of the kingdom and its expenditure 
are fairly balanced, the position and 
of the Peninsula can hardly be regarded as 
secure. Insolvent States invite internal dis- 
order, and internal disorder 2 tempts 
foreign intervention. Just now Italy can look 
beyond her own frontier without the least ap- 
prehension. She has nothing to gain by quar- 
relling with her neighbours, and they can find 
no present advantage in meddling with her. 
She has leisure, therefore, to mind her own 
business. And she needs to do so. Unifica- 
cation may have proved a solid benefit to her 
in many more respects than we can now enume- 
rate, but there can be no doubt that it has 
entailed upon her enormous costs. The num- 
ber of official nests which have thereby been 
disturbed, of placemen that have been super- 
seded, and of concessions to local claims that 
have been necessarily made, have for the time 
being over-weighted the Government of the 
— and imposed a crushing burden of 
taxation (unscientifically and unequally dis- 
tributed, however) upon the people. Thorough 
retrenchment is thus prevented. Additional 
taxation can hardly be laid on without pro- 
ducing dangerous discontent. The great need 
of Italy at this moment is a financial genius 
like . Gladstone, and we are afraid that 
Signor Minghetti is not quite up to the mark 
in this respect. His intentions are right, his 
will is inflexibly firm, but his insight into per- 
plexing financial problems, and his recourse to 
meet the difficulties which will beset him, have 
me be proved. A fine opportunity is before 
im. Adequate Parliamentary support is gua- 
ranteed to him, and it is our hope rather than 
our expectation that he will triumphantl 
master the situation in which he finds himeel?, 
As to brigandage, that is one of Italy’s in- 
veterate sores—a cancer which ramifies into the 
very penetralia of Southern society, and which 
requires for its effectual extirpation the coolest 
nerve, the fullest and most accurate informa- 
tion, and the most unshrinking resolution. 
Hitherto it has cowed all preceding Admini- 
strations into an inertness very much resembling 
connivance, and has levied black-mail over 
wide districts of the country ill able to obey its 
requisitions, and still less able to resist them. 
There are, probably, men in Parliament itself 
possibly, men in authority under the Govern- 
WB rare know more of its trail than they 
would choose to tell. Signor Minghetti has 
intrudedanto the lair of the lurking monster, 
and has struck it more than one heavy blow. 
The elections of the last fortnight will, we trust, 


tly strengthea his hands, and encourage 
Fim te — the work which he has com- 
— Such brigan as that which has its 
stronghold in Sicily and in Southern Italy can- 
not exist without tampering and et 
even if it does not wholly paralyse, industrial 
activity and commercial enterprise. It suc 
the blood ofthe community, and, while fatten- 
ing itself, it emaciates its victim. It is one 
of the first duties of good government to destroy 
this noxious evil, root and branch. 

There can be little ground for fear, we be- 
lieve, that the kingdom of Italy will not deve- 
lope, in due course of time, into a condition of 
national — ag rity, and greatness. 
Italy has within all the elements needful to 
— her to the highest summit of civilisa- 
tion. Of thom elements her rulers may con- 
fidently avail themselves in devising and carry- 
ing into effect a wise constructive policy. Party 

irit, we hope, will not be permitted to divert 
14. ies from this course, nor to tie their 
hands in their attempt to grapple with the mis- 
chievous results of long ages of divided mis- 
rule. That * have ſthe best wishes of the 
English people for a successful outcome of their 
experiment need not be said. For the rest, 
their fate will be dependent upon themselves, 
and they will know how to themselves 
free, we anticipate, from whatever evils former 
generations have transmitted to them. 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS. 


THERE are many hopeful signs that the 
question of providing decent homes for our 
industrial classes in large towns has passed the 
debating stage and entered upon the practical. 
Argument and appeal are now happily almost 
superfluous. We all know that the poorer 
sections of the labouring classes in the great 
centres of population are housed worse than 


our domestic animals; that to a large extent | pe 


their abodes are simply fever nests,” and 
that as a consequence the disease-rate 1s esti- 
mated to be about double the death-rate; that 
the urban improvements, which are being 80 
rapidly effected in London and elsewhere, ag- 
grayate the evils of overcrowding by diminish 


ks | has been used not only without abuse, but 


ing the supply of oommodious dwellings, which 
is at no time equal to the demand; and that 
all the efforts to extend education and dimi- 
nish crime are, if not neutralised, seriously 
impaired by the squalid life which labourin 
men and their families are obliged to load? 
Philanthropic societies have done something to 
mitigate this evil by the erection of model 
dwelling-houses, especially in the metropolis, 
where nearly 30,000 persons are thus accom- 
modated, and it is further mitigated by provi- 
ding suburban co and workmen’s trains 
and tramway-cars. But as Sir Sydney Water- 
low says, in his valuable letter to the Home 
Secretary, these various efforts do not reach 
the real evil. ‘‘In very few cases have the 
building companies been able to purchase and 
remove houses unfit for human habitation. As 
a rule, there is such a variety of interests in 
this kind of property that it is impossible to 
clear any large site without compulsory powers, 
which ought, I think, to be exercised only by a 
public authority.” 

The great problem then is not so much to 
build superior dwellings for the labouring 
classes—to which there must necessarily be a 
limit—as to improve those which everywhere 
exist. There is reason to believe that Mr. Cross 
is turning his attention to the subject witha 
view to discover an adequate remedy. The 
right hon. gentleman has long taken an active 
interest in the subject, and is quite ready to 
propose such 3 measures of a practical 
nature as seem likely to meet the case. Him- 
self and the Cabinet, of which he is a member, 
have an exceptionably favourable opportunity 
for initiating an urgent social reform, in the 
necessity of which all parties concur, and which 
would reflect great credit on their administra- 
tion. No one can be better qualified to give 
sound advice in the matter than Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, whose suggestions, invited by the 
Home Secretary, were last week made public. 

Sir Sydney, guided by the course followed 
with marked success in Edinburgh and G w, 

ro that in London the Metropolitan 

ard of Works and the City Corporation should 
be entrusted with adequate powers to deal 
with dwellings unfit for human habitation. He 
would impose upon them, or upon some other 
duly qualified public bodies, the responsibility 
me the duty of submitting to Parliament, from 
time to time, schemes for public improvements, 
involving the destruction of houses unfit for 
occupation, and the appropriation of the sites 
when cleared for the reconstruction of tene- 
mont-houses suitable for the labouring popu- 
lation, upon plans to Le approved by the local 
authority, in the manner provided by the 
Metropolitan Streets Improvement Act of 1872. 
Notices would be given, and the various inte- 
rests in the property would, of course, be dealt 
with in the same way as ifit were taken for a 
street improvement.” The authority thus 
asked is great, but is not unpreceden It 


with unex facility and incalculable benefit, 
by the corporations of the Scotch cities referred 
to. The immensity of London make the use of 
such powers more complicated. It is too 
obvious that the vestries of the metropolis 
would not carry out the desired object, for it is 
owing to their inaction or obstruction that Mr. 
Torrens’ excellent Act has become a dead 
letter. The Metropolitan Board of Works, on 
the other hand, is not governed by local in- 
fluences, and has shown a hearty desire to co- 
operate in the proposed work. Such a reform 
could not be effected, in the first instance, 
without some considerable outlay, and to this 


int Sir Sydney Waterlow frankly addresses 
Eimself A He estimates ae Lae, 
in the mode suggested would remove to a very 
large extent the houses in the metropolis at 
tho present time unfit for human habitation. 
The interest on this sum would involve an 
additional rate on the metropolis of a penny in 
the pound, and he assumes that the capital 
might be raised by the issue of Metropolitan 
Consols at three and a-half per cent., and could 
be redeemed in forty years. 

Eventually, Sir Sydney believes that the pro- 
posed outlay would be saved by the reduction 
of the rates. Those who know anything of 
the causes of the increase of late years in the 
local taxation are,” he says, well aware that 
it arises to some extent from the constantly iu- 
creasing cost of the construction and mainte- 
nance of the asylums for the care of the sick 
poor under the control of the Metropolitan and 
the Central London Sick Asylum Boards. If 
therefore, for every person dying there are two 

rsons afflicted with acute disease, preventing 
them from following their ordinary work, owing 
to a great extent to their unhealthy dwel- 
lings, a considerable reduction of the disease- 
rate would tell greatly upon local taxation, and 
in the end more than recoup the penny in the 
pound. In fact, what was done to unproye the 


— ä— 


— of * * — of the 
rainage scheme, Sir ney now proposes 
should be further prosecuted by clearing away 
unwholesome dwellings. 
The whole question is, however, now in the 
hands of the Government, and of a Home Secre- 
who will not be daunted by 5 
culties. We devoutly trust Mr. Oross wi 
see his way to bring in a bill next session 
adapted to meet the scandal. Such a measure 
would encounter no factious opposition, and 
would give greater stability to Mr. Disraeli’s 
Administration than any proposals to undo past 
legislation, or further the ends of party to the 
detriment of national interests. 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF OUR 
VILLAGES, 


THE delusion once fondly entertained that 
country life is necessarily healthful has of late 
years been rudely shattered by the publication 
of reports and statistics relating to the death- 
rate and the general sanitary condition of the 
rural districts. Asa matter of fact, it is found 
that many of our large towns, in which an 
effective system of water supply and sewerage 
has been carried out, are far more healthy than 
the we vi , and the effects of 
recent sanitary legislation have tended to make 
this comparison more and more generally 
applicable. It is true that a = improve- 
ment in the health-conditions of many country 
districts at one time notoriously subject to ague 
and low fever, has indirectly been effected by 
the land drainage so extensively carried out for 
agricultural purposes during the last twenty 
— but apart from this, whilst much has 
n done to improve the sanitary state of our 
towns and cities, very little has been done in 
our vi „ This is not surprising, for the 
power of local opposition to pro) improve- 
ments, based chiefly upon the inevitable ex- 
pense which has been the chief obstacle in 
pulous places, is much stronger in the rural 
istricts. In a village the local ate is 
often the veriest autocrat as far as public affairs 
are concerned, and it is commonly upon him 
and his tenants that by far the largest propor- 
tion of the ex of ng eee would 
fall. If he happens to bea large mill-owner 
or manufacturer, he is too often the greatest 
delinquent with respect to offences the 
sanitary laws. Nor is the state of affairs 


commonly any better 22 aod ge of rural 
ratepayers are quite independen any over- 
— influence; for the vast . 


jority of 
the farmers and village shopkeepers — 2 
men are prosely ignorant of sanitary science, 
and complete sceptics as to the vast importance 
of attention to it. Indeed, in collecting facts 
for the subject-matter of an interesting and in- 
structive paper on Our Vi their Sani- 
tary Reform, read the other day before the 
London Farmers’ Olub, Mr. James Howard 
could find no more admirable example of rural 
sanitary improvement than that carried 7-7 
a local autocrat, Sir Anthony Rothschild. 


beneficent autoorats are, however, unfortunatel 
rare, and the condition of our agrioulfural 


combe, so graphicall 

reporter of the Times, than that of Aston Olin- 
ton and the surrounding villages. We are 
glad to believe that there are few rural pari 
so utterly abominable, from a sanitary 22 of 
view, as the Somersetshire — 7 has 
acquired such unenviable notoriety; but in- 
stances only less disreputable are we 7! 80 
common, and were so well known to bulk 
of his hearers, that Mr. Howard did not con- 


So prove the desicabiliiy od adopting mare 
to 0 irabili moro 
— measures of — scene than have 
yet obtained the sanction of Parliament. 

This of Mr. Howard’s deserves to be 
read by ethene than the agricultural community, 
to whom it was directly addressed. At present 
a full report of it has appeared only in the agri- 
cultural and a few | papers, but it is to be 
hoped that the general public will see more of 
it when it appears in the form 2 as 
we presume it will appear. Ney less, since 
the farmers and r readers of agricultural 
literature are the predominant class in the rural 
vestriesgand of ians, the subject 
was one admirably suited for discussion by the 
members of a club which, to its credit, has 
always been in the van of agricultural . 
It is an assuring fact that Mr. Howard's prac- 
tical, but by no means timid propsals, were 
apparently erally endorsed by his hearers, 
and received the most cordial support from 
those who spoke after him. .We take this asa 
sign that even in the rural districts, public 
opinion is becoming thoroughly roused as to the 
necessity of more effective sanitary legislation. 
The existing laws are inadequate even where 
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they are not confused and, as they are, in some 
respects, conflicting. As usual with the legisla- 
tion of recent years, the great obstacle to effec- 
tiveness has n that terrible bugbear, the 
dislike of compulsion. To this Moloch of pre- 
judice thousands of lives are annually sacrificed. 

he sanctity of human life has, in effect, been 
utterly subordinated to the sanctity of property. 
It is time that these relative positions should be 
reversed, 

Probably, of all the sanitary evils to which 
the poor in town and country alike are sub- 
jected, that of oyer-crowding is the worst. If 
few deaths can be directly traced to its agency, 
there can be no doubt that its effects in under- 
mining the constitution are prodigious. Yet 
there is no law to prevent overcrowding, or at 
least no law which does prevent it. This is un- 
doubtedly a most difficult matter for — 
interference, and serious hardships would result 
from the rigid and summary execution of a law 
sufficiently stringent to be effectual. But the 
moral even more than the physical mischief 
done by overcrowding is so serious that nothin 
short of overwhelming obstacles can be allow 
to hinder its prevention. re, however, we are 
brought face to face with the question of cottage 
accommodation, which, without re 
is in many districts obviously insufficient. 0 
need not cite an extreme instance, recently 
brought forward in one of the agricultural 

pers, in which on an estate of 10,000 acres 

ere was only one cottage. In any parish 
where overcrowding exists, and in which all 
the men are fully employed it is plain that the 
cottage accommodation is insufficient. What is 
to be done in such instances? Are people to 
be turned out and lose the employment by 
which they are gaining their livelihood? To 
do this suddenly would be to inflict an in- 
calculable amount of hardship. But to enact 
that after a certain date over-crowding, whether 
the inmates of a cottage be of one family or 
more, will be illegal; and at the same time to 

ass a bill for the United Kingdom similar to 

he Labourers’ Cot Bill (for Scotland ne! 
introduced last session by Mr. Fordyce, wo 
reduce the hardship to a minimum. 
tenants would even now build co 
their refuse to do so, if 
have legal security for their expenditure, and 
that security would be afforded by such a bill 
as we have just referred to. And if they were 
assured they would shortly lose many of 
their workmen unless increased co accom - 

ion were provided they would either in- 

dnce their landlords to 1 Fy would build on 
their own account under security afforded 
as we have 


Next to over-crowding the sanitary abuse 
that is most neglected in country districts is 


the uent insufficiency and general impurity 
of driking- water During 125 past summer 
serious di has been 

want of water. For many villages it has had 


experienced from the 
to be carted a long distance. Mr. Howard 
advocates the construction of tanks for the 
—— * rain and surface-water as recom- 
some time ago by Mr. Bailey Denton. 
Such water would require filtration or boiling 
before it would be fit for use, but where 
water, or only bad water, can be got by well- 
. there is 9 no better p for 
150 oottages. thy stuff that is at 
present commonly obtained from our impure 
rivers or, still worse, from stagnant ponds, is a 
source of t diarrhoa and other forms 
of disease. After fair notice, such as we have 
recommended with respect to the prevention 
of o ing, every cottage not in some way 
supplied with wholesome water should be con- 
demned as unfit for habitation. 

But water naturally good enough is too com- 
monly rendered impure through contamination 
by sewage and house slops. Speaking gene- 
rally, it is not too much to say that the 
existing sewerage arrangements, where there 
are any in our villages, are worse than none at 
all. They usually consist of a drain led though 
the village street, and discharging iteelf into 
the nearest open ditch that is deep enough to 
provide an outfall, and there, unless there is a 
good flow of water all the year round, the 
refuse matter stagnates, a nuisance and a 
danger to all neighbouring dwellings. If there 
happens to be a river near enough for the 
sewage to be led into it without too much 
expense, the nuisance is only removed from 
one vil to be a source of danger to another 
situated lower down on the stream and draw- 
ing ite chief supply of water therefrom. Nor 
is this all. Sewerage, as Mr. Howard pointed 
out, cannot be properly carried out without an 
effective system of waterworks in connection 
with it; for where the drains are not con- 
stantly flushed with a liberal supply of water 
they are a constant source of sickness to those 
who live near them. Nor until sewage irriga- 
tion on a small scale can be made to pay can 


Many 
„where 
ey could 


the water system be recommended for a 
populated places. The dry-earth ~ eee 
propery carried out, is the best at present 
available for the rural districts. The great 
difficulty is to induce people to carry it out 
roperly, although where there is a en, as 

ere is to the vast majority of rural cottages, 
the small trouble involved in properly attend- 
ing to the closets is amply repaid. But the 

-earth system needs to be connected with 

the disposal of house slops as well as with the 
closets. The reckless way in which the refuse 
of bedrooms and kitchens is disposed of in the 
immediate vicinity of the back door is, eve 
cottage visitor knows, the most common of 
sources of nuisance, and no doubt a most 
fruitful cause of sickness. Sanitary inspeo- 
tors have power to order the removal of accu- 
mulated refuse, but the great desideratum 
is to prevent the accumulation,. or to 
render it innoccuous. We have not space 
to enter at greater length into this important 
question. After all that the Legislature can do 
has been done, a great deal will remain to be 
effected by means of the sanitary education of 
the people before they will accord that willing 
co-operation without which the best of laws are 
but partially effectual. All who have had 
much to do with poor or ignorant people know 
how difficult it is to impress upon them the im- 
portance of the most ordinary sanitary precau- 
tions. But if the present generation cannot be 
led to a right appreciation of these matters, 
their children may be more successfully influ- 
enced. It is not too much to ask that the plain 
rules of health should be taught in every 
parish school. We would further urge the 
advantage that might be afforded by popular 
lectures upon sanitary science. We have of 
late heard a t deal about the advantage of 
having a ‘‘ cultivated gentleman” in the person 
of the Church of England clergyman residing 
in every parish. If these cultivated gentlemen 
would do their utmost to extend their culture 
as far as it affects the every-day life and health 
of their parishioners, the advocates of sanitary 
reform would receive great assistance. We 
gladly admit that many of them are accus- 

med to give good sanitary advice to the 
cottagers whom they visit, but in spite of their 
cultivation, few of them comparatively are 
capable of doing this in the most convincing 
way. It is not enough for a clergyman in the 
cot to say, ‘‘Mind your drains,” in the 
same authoritative way as in the pulpit he says 
„mend your manners.” The people need to 
be told why they should keop foul out of 
their houses an } fresh air into them. The 
village doctor is the natural eanitary preacher ; 
but he is commonly an overworked . and he 
has always been accustomed to leave the initia- 
tive in the hands of the parson. With all fair 
allowance for much good work done, we are 
afraid that in too many instances the culti- 
vated gentleman ’’ is more of a hindrance than a 
help to the material well being as well as to the 
intellectual enlightenment of his humble 
neighbours. 

—_—_—_—_—[SSE EE 


ELECTORAL REFORM. 


A conference of the friends of electoral reform 
was opened yesterday morning at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen-street, the chair being occu- 
pied by Mr. J. 8. Wright, of Birmingham. 
George H Mr — Potter, M H Broad. 

ow 0 e Potter, Mr. H. Broad - 
hurst, Captain Maxse, &c. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, after 
regretting the absence of Mr. James said 
some le affirmed the present was not the time 
for agitation on the question of electoral reform ; 
that the Government of progress was not in office, 
but a Government of ation ; that it was in 
vain for them to attempt to do anything, and that 
the country did not require it. There was a great 
deal of in these remarks. He believed it 
was part of the principies of Liberals always to be 
going forward—it was impossible for them to stand 
still. No one could say there was any great 
wrongs in our representative system. When they 
saw great constituencies like Birmingham and the 
Tower Hamlets neutralised by the votes of small 
places, he thought they might say it was quite time 
such a state of 4 to exist. The Govern- 
ment, which said it would not move forward, had 
sown the seeds of its own dissolution. No doubt 
there were many other important matters which 
ought to be considered, but it was thought that 
the best 24 to move in first was the subject 
upon which they were met, namely, electoral re- 
form. (Cheers.) 

Mr. H. Broadhurst, the secretary, stated that 
letters fully agreeing with the objects of the meet- 
ing, and expressing regret for absence, had been 
received from Mr. J. Burt, M P., Mr. Macdonald, 
M. P., Mr. A. Illingworth, Mr. James Heywood, 
F. R. S., Mr. I. Hughes, C., Ko. 

Mr. Noble then moved the following resolution :— 


this records its deli -onvi 
Py quapenanee hereby deliberate conviction 


with sound principles of Parliamentary representation, ooca: ? tions, 


| ok) —— fo y — 


tl upon man 
or n it 
reformers to unite to secure the ear! 
wing measures :—The assimilation o 


the duty of all 
enactment of the f 
franc 


can from ——— 

of elect — the f lodgers ; and the 

of electors, y case o ; revention 
of corrupt practices N 


He agreed with Mr. Bright that redistribution was 
the soul of reform. Mr. George Howell seconded 
the proposition. Mr. Fielding, of Manchester, 
referred to the redistribution scheme of Mr. Disraeli, 
and the anomalies which existed under the state of 
things brought about by that scheme. What they 
wanted was to make the House of Commons a true 
representative of the English people, which it was 
not at the present time. 

Miss Lydia Becker wished to move as an amend- 
ment that after the words ‘‘ borough franchise the 
words by the admission of all householders to the 
vote,” be inserted. She contended that women 
voted in every election except that which they 
asked for, viz., to send members to the House of 
Commons. She agreed with the principle that it 
was no good for a party to stick ether without 
having something to stick to. (Loud cheers.) 

The Chairman said he could not accept the 
amendment. 

A speaker said if the meeting was called to merely 
pass the resolutions, he would suggest that they be 

ut en masse, so that the members could home, 
Hear, hear.) Mr. Handel Cosham said while hold- 
many other views he felt constrained to vote 

for the resolution, at the same time feeling that he 
did not give up any other views by doing so. The 
Rev. G. M. Murphy said what should be tried for 
should be what was right and not what was simply 
expedient. Mr. J. ©. Cox, of Belper, said unless 
amendments were admitted, he should be compelled 


| either to vote against the resolution or toa in 


from voting at all. 

The discussion which ensued gradually became 
more and more excited, until the scene was one of 
great confusion. The chairman eventually put the 

uestion to the meeting, whether amendments 
should be taken or not, put the division was so 
equal, that he refused to give a decision in the 
matter. 

Mr. Powell, of Bristol, said the association which 
he represented would not have sent him 150 miles 
to that conference if they had known that the sub- 
ject for discussion was simply a cut-and-dried parcel 
of resolutions. 

Miss Becker eventually moved the addition of the 
words by the admission of women to the vote. 
Miss Lilian Ashworth seconded the resolution amid 


many = ‘ 
rty qualification 
ala the vote of 


t to the meeting, when 
and 


vide,” an 


of Miss Beckers motion. The conference then 
adjourned. 


has 


e of 
‘* Ultramontanism and Religious 
Liberty.” 

Non-Cottgciate Srupzyrs at CAMBRIDGE.— 
There are evident signe that the non-collegiate 
sytem os Comey li to be a power in the 
futare, and to add to the University not a little of 
that popular element in which it has been 
The number of non students now ex 
seventy, of these sixty-five are undergraduates, and 
twenty-one are freshmen this term. A lib is 
being formed for their use, to which contri 
are invited, The University has granted 50/. for 
the purpose, and man uates in residence have 
generously presen ks. It has also been 
recently announced that the Weeshiptal Company 
of Clothworkers have offered to the b for 
superintendiug non-collegiate students three ex- 
hibitions of the value of 50/. per annum each, to be 
awarded to non-collegiate students for ogee 
in physical science, each exhibition to tenable 
for three years, so that one will be available for 
competition annually. The board have accepted 
the offer, and gives notice that there will be an 
examination for one of these exhibitions on Thars- 
day, January 14, 1875. The exhibition will be 
open to all non-collegiate students who have already 
commenced residence, or those not in residence, 

rovided they commence not later than Michaelmas 

erm, 1875. Another sign of activity and progress 
is that the non-collegiates have started a boat-club, 
and have begun to make an appearance on the river. 
As the scheme had been well reported of, and as 
all parties are disposed to look kindly on it, there 
can be little doubt but that it will grow. The exhi- 
bitions offered are all the more valuable inasmuch 
as the student, unlike the collegiate, is left at 
liberty to live as he pleases, and it has been shown 
that it would be quite possible for a man to main- 
tain himself in Cambridge on one of these exhibjs 


It is announced that Mr. O’ Keeffe, of 2 
in the press a work which will have the 
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MRS. GILBERT.* 


Ann Taylor! Many, we hope, are the grand- 
mothers now living who can remember sitting 
upon their mothers’ laps learning that first 
attractive literature for the young, the poems 
of Ann and Jane Taylor. Many are the grand- 
children, in far more than the English speak- 
ing countries, who are now learning the same 


poems. And yet, Ann Taylor only recently 
went from amongst us. Her grandmother, 
when a child, sitting, we are told, upon the 
knee of Dr. Watts, ‘received from him a copy 
of his Divine Songs for Ohildren.’” Did a 


special virtue accompany that gift, so that the 
genius of the earliest writer descended through 
the generations with added power? Haw- 
thorne might have made something of such a 
fanciful conjecture, but it is better to know 
that the Spirit which ainmated the one animated 
the others, and is identified by its influence upon 
all child life. 

Mr. Josiah Gilbert, who edits this work, is 
the eldest son of Ann Taylor and Mr. Gilbert. 
He has inherited many of the gifts of his 
ancestors—especially the gift of attractive 
writing and sound judgment. His name is 
already well-known in literary and other circles, 
but to be well-known is not all that satisfies 
every worker. We think we can say, after 
reading these two volumes, that the author 
will be affectionately known. He has produced 
a book which will be read with a feeling of 
loving delight, presented to us, in many aspects, 
a character that is always influencing for good, 
and enriched our experieuce of the higher capabi- 
lities of humanity. More. Every reader will 
be glad and grateful to learn that Ann Taylor 
was exactly what she was, and perhaps it is in 
this that the principal charm of these volumes 
consists. The friend of our infancy is the friend 
whom we should have liked to have 
through life. Here, fact does not, as it so often 
does, E the illusiveness of the imagination, 
but fancy is realised. Thanks to Mr. 
Josiah Gilbert for giving us the realisation. 

ay wn had already been told of the 
Taylor family in brief references relating to 
Jane and Isaac. Mr. Gilbert, in an explana- 
tory note, ~~ us with some additional 
information. There were three Isaacs—the 
grandfather, father, and brother of Ann. The 

was a celebrated engraver, the 


of Fuseli and Smirke, the teacher of | 


Bewick, the illustrator of Goldsmith, and one of 
the founders of what is now the Royal Academy. 
A daughter of his was the mother of John 
and Isaac Taylor Hinton. The father 
of Ann followed his father’s profession, and 
the brother of Ann, the Isaac Taylor of our 
own time, was also, as we all know, an en- 
ver. Ability of no common kind thus 
ded through the family, and all its repre- 
sentatives have been honoured by their contem- 
poraries. Their Nonvonformity and their piety 
were R conspicuous and 
cherished. . Gilbert, in the ‘‘ Domestic 
„ Recollections,”” which occupy about a third 
of this work, draws a happy picture of her 
father, whose person and work as a Co - 
tional minister in Essex, must belong to the 
memory of many of our readers. It is the 
of an industrious worker, of scrupu- 
y conscientiousness, devout integrity and 
tender affection. ‘‘ His heart, we are told, 
‘* was love, and his life a holiday. He married 
at twenty-two, the young couple taking frugal 
lodgi 1 ington, from whence, 
at that time, they could see over an extent of 
* —, the Highgate Hills.” 
Anne, their eldest child, was born in 1782. 
Then they removed to Red Liou- street, and after- 
wards, for the sake of economy, to Lavenham, in 
Suffolk, where the father took his work, en- 
graving Constable, Opie’s, Stothard’s, and 
other pictures. The old-tashioned house 
there, and the old-fashioned little chapel with 
its attendants, are described in genial, graphic 
manner. We seem to see them all, and almost to 
that we lived there ourselves and knew 
„Old Oxford”’ the deaf man, with atrumpet and 
a red nightcap‘ who sat on the — stairs. It 
was a quiet but happy life at Lavenham, and 
the various incidents are pleasantly and some- 
times beautifully touched. Mrs. Gilbert seldom 
refers to ecclesiastical affairs in her ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions,” but of the religious condition of the 


* Autobiography and other Memorials of Mrs, Gilbert 
e Taylor). With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. ted ty Josiaw GILBEBT, Two Vols. (Henry 
8. King and Co,) 


neighbourhood at this time she says, that “ it} 
„might be charitable not to depict the cha- 
‘‘ racter of our authorised teachers generally,” 
and that it was of the Independent — 2 
that I knew the most, and many were the ex- 
‘cellent of the earth who found a shelter 
‘“‘among them. They had, howeyer, been 
‘hemmed in by early persecution, they were 
isolated in narrow jlocalities, and had yet to 
learn, among other things, the practical mean- 
ing of those words, ‘Go ye unto all the 
‘‘world.’” The Lavenham life, however, was 
not to last. Mr. Taylor had occasionally 
—* and in 1795 was invited to take the 

dependent Church at Colchester, where, 
accordingly, the family removed. 

It was at Oolchester that Ann and Jane 
Taylor were themselves taught line-engraving 
by their father—an occupation at that time 
much sought after, and worth cultivating. 
Colchester, as it then was, is described to 
us by the sunny pencil of Mrs. Gilbert, who 
My life, seems to have a sunshine 
wi er everywhere, warm, bright, glancin 
through dark thickets of ll — 
everything through its rays, always happy. 
But it was at Colchester also that the two girls 
began to write. They had plenty to do in the 
‘‘ workroom,” but, as Ann says, she could 
catch a flying thought by a feather even when 
engraving was goingon. Her first little venture 
was of a very modest character. She had 
bought a ‘‘ Miaor’s Pocket Book” in 1798, in 
which prizes were offered for the solution of 
enigmas. She forwarded answers under the 
signature of ‘‘Juvenilia” to the publishers, 
Darton and Harvey, and afterwards found that 
she had been awarded the first prize. She con- 
tributed to that publication for many years, 
and afterwards became its editor. She says: 


From this early connection with Darton and Harvey 
arose our regular, and, as it proved, profitable, em- 
ployment as writers for children. Never doubt the 
precious direction given by our Heavenly Father io 
the small, no less than the large, events of our lives. . 
It was the purchase, accidental, shall I say ? of 
the pocket-book for 1798 that gave direction and, I 
hope, usefulness, to our lives.” 


This introduction led immediately to other 
work, for we were now so well known to 
Parton and Harvey as to be uently em- 
** ployed on small plates for juvenile works.” 
But writing was as yet only the amusement 
of my limited leisure —limited certainly, 
for, the pleasure of it, for she then worked at 
engraving from half-past five in the morning 
with little interval until eight in the evening, 

ying her morning calls” after that hour 
Boon afterwards we come to the Original 
„% Poems. Darton and Harvey had written 
to the father a letter saying: — My princi 
‘‘ reason for writing now is to request that 
‘‘ when any of their harps be tuned, and their 
„ mind in good humour, if they would give me 
‘‘gome specimens of easy poetry for young 
children, I would endeavour to make a suit- 
able return in cash or books. 


It was now, in compl with Darton’s welcome re. 
uest, that our evenirgs truly valuable to us. 
nd the employment was so much to our taste, as well 

as advan for our limited funds, that it was the 
pleasure of the day to look forward to it, and to provide 
ourselves with some thoughts suitable for the simple 
treatment required. Happy she who could first lay 
claim to anything that admitted of cunsecutive versifica- 
tien! This look-out for ideas was one difficult part of 
our task ; another, the simplification of language to suit 
our ex readers. Much easier should we 
have found it to cater for such as ourselves. This pro- 
bably most who have made the attempt will under- 
stand. 

„However, we contrived to send up material for the 

first volume of ‘Original Poems for Infant Minds.’ 
Exactly when it appeared I do not remember, but it 
must have been early, as a second was ordered in No- 
vember, 1804. The first word that reached us respecting 
its success was from our friend Mr. T. Conder jin 
Bucklersbury—‘ Much pleased with nal Poems, 
have sold forty already.’ For this volume the immediate 
payment was 5l., but another 5/. was afterwards added. 
[be money was welcome; but more welcome still were 
expressions of pleasure like the above. Haviug written 
to order, we had no control over the getting out of the 
volumes, and should have been better pleased if con- 
tributions from other hands had been omitted Several 
of these were signed ‘ Adelaide,’ whom we understood 
afterwards to have been a Miss O'Keeffe, a lady whore 
father hai written for the stege. After the publicatia 
of these two volumes we were allowed to stand alone. 
I think I am correct in saying that for the second 
volume of ‘ Origival Poems’ we received 15/.; and for 
the Rhymes for the Nursery, still more simple in 
style, 20/.; so that we felt our purses comfortably 
filing, and from this time for several years were never 
without commissions of some sort. Among them were 
the Limed Twigs to Catch Young Birds’; City Scenes; 
‘Rural Scenes’; Bible Stories, large and small; a 
child's book, which we translated from the French ; a 
revision of ‘A Mothers Fables,’ much altered, and, I 
must say, improved; and many others. Besides 
formal remittances, our friends of 55, Gracechurch- 
street, sent us occasional presents of fi-h, fruit, and other 
acceptable oddments’; and to the last day I have been 
in town I could not No. 55 without a look of 
grateful remembrance towards both God and man ; and 
a renewed recognition of that providential guidance, by 
which life is often insensibly turned into new, pleasant, 
useful channels. 


— 


The fame of these writings, so little thought 

of at the time by the authors, rapidly ex- 
tended. Letters soon reached them from dis- 
tant critics — Walter Scott, Southey, Miss 
Edgeworth, and others, and their power now, 
who can gauge it? Afterwards, came the 
“H mus for Infant Minds,“ which the sisters 
published on their own account, and made 130“. 
in the first year. Their publisher, however, 
failed, but Pond they enjoyed the entire 
profit. 
The life of Ann Taylor up to 1811 was one of 
steady, cheerful work, long hours of engraving, 
pleasant hours of writing. In 1811 the family 
removed to Ongar, where Mr. Taylor was in- 
vited to the pastorate of the Independent Church, 
which he held until his death. Ongar soon 
rapidly grew in Ann’s affections. She had 
equally strong local and personal attachments, 
for all associations seem to have been pleasant 
to her. But another attachment was destined 
to spring up, and under peculiar ciroum- 
stances. She was at Ilfracombe nursing her 
brother, whenshe was infcrmed that a gentleman 
who had become acquainted with her writings 
wished to make her the offer of his hand! This 
was the Rev. Joseph Gilbert, classical tutor of 
Rotherham College, who, after introducing him- 
self to her parents at Ungar, made his way to 
Ilfracombe, and so commenced his romantic 
suit. The earnestness, the high character, tho 
unusual abilities of Mr. Gilbert won upon her, 
and in December, 1813, they were married. 
There are some who will this Ilfracombe 
episode with unusual interest, from its reference 
to one who was connected with it, himself a 
remarkable man, the late Daniel Gunn of 
Christchurch, then a young pastor, who is 
very happily sketched. 

Mrs. Gilbert's written Recollections”’ cease 
with the year 1812, the lust line bearing date 
1866—the year of her death, when she was 
eighty-five years of age. From 1812 the 
memorials of her life sre cout nuel by Mr. 
Josiah Gilbert. They take us through the 
time of marriage, first to Rotherham, thence to 
Hull, and lastly to Nottingham. For forty 
years Ann Taylor was the wife of an Lndepen- 
dent minister, whose high principle, whose 
natural abilities, and whose scholarship, are 
still treasured by the denomination to which 
he belonged, and in the towns where he re- 
sided. Her's was a happy life, though strewed 
occasionally with family and other anxie- 
ties and sorrow. Her husband and her- 
self were meet for one another. A happier 
union, probably, there could not have 
been. A marriage, Mrs. Gilbert, excepting 
some contributions to the LXeclectic Review, 
wrote but little; and it was with surprise thai 
the world found, a few years since, from her 
letter to the Athenaum, in reply to a criticism 
of one of her poems, that Ann Taylor was atill 
living, and, although past eighty years of ago, 
could mend her own poetry, written sixty years 
ago, better than the critics could mend it for 
her. She died at Nottingham, in peace and 
happiness, in 1866. 

Mr. et has het a discriminating 
estimate of the try of the two sistors, givin 
each her due, but ‘Gistin uishing, atk anak 
critical faculty, their different characteristics. 
He remarks that, in consequence of Jane, the 
ounger sister, continuing to write after Ann 
had resigned her pen, Ann’s share in theso 
series of poems has scarcely been recognised. 
We have never felt this, and we doubt whether 
it bas been felt at all in recent years. It is 
remarked, howerer, that the most popular 
pieces in the joint works were by Ann. She 
te dealt with the facts of life, and Jane with 
those of nature.“ Thus My Mother” is by 
Ann; but “Twinkle, twinkle, little star is 
Jane, and so, toa t extent, throughout. 
he Notorious Glutton” is, of course, 
Ann's, and go also is Dear Mother, said a 
‘little fish.” Thecharm of both weiters lies in 
the combined and perfect simplicity of idea, 
language, and perhaps, above all, purpose. They 
have been criticised ju the usual critical manner, 
more than once, but we do not care to subject 
them to any such treatment. Such work re- 
minds us of tho botanical descriptions, in 
correct Latin, of primroses and daisies, useful, 
of course, but give us, ten times over, burns 
and Wordsworth, and not a line of botany! — 
We put these volumes down with the feeling 
that we have read them with unmixed pleasure 
aud satisfaction. The contents, fur the most 
part, relate only to incidents of family life, with 
glimpses here and there of family friends. Tho 
family life was tender and beautiful—each 
member seeming a part of the other. Tho 
father, mother, , Mind and Isaac are often be- 
fore us, while occasionally friends, such as the 
Conders and the Forbes’s, are introduced; but 
the charm of the group consists in the character 
of the central figure, which Mr. Gilbert has sq 


firmly yet delicately drawn, 
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MARCOY’S TRAVELS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA.* 


This is one of the most beautiful books we 
have seen for a longtime. The first edition of 
it was yet more superb than thisis; but to our 
taste anything larger or more sumptuous could 
only prove more difficult and awkward in the 
handling. It is in the truest sense a drawing- 
room book; and yet is so unique in its informa- 
tion that it will be often wanted in the library 
of anyone whose tastes lie in the direction of 
antiquities, ethnology, geography, and kindred 
sciences. We have 2 the two volumes with 
quite exceptional interest, and feel some 
difficulty as to the best way of giving our 
readers a general impression of its wealth of 
interest and information. It is simply impos- 
sible in our space to compare or contrast the 
very varied tribes or races amongst whom M. 
Marcoy found temporary repose, or to speak in 
detail cf their varied customs, beliefs, or habits; 
probably we shall do best, both for the writer of 
the book and our readers, to present a short, 
+ketch of his route, and then pick out a few of 
the salient points or incidents we have marked 
in going through the work, pencil in hand. 

M. Marcoy, then, is a well-equipped traveller ; 
by nature calm, adroit, observant. A naturalist, 
he describes with master hand the fauna and 
flora of the countries through which he passes ; 
an archmologist, be restores from the ruins 
they have left the temples and palaces and 
shattered monuments of the power of the 
Incas; an ethnologist, he carefully distin- 
guishes each of the Indian tribes through whose 
territory he passes; a linguist, he gives a speci- 
men of their idioms, showing the differences 
and analogies between them; a musician, he 
notes down their death-songs, their laments, 
their dance tunes; a draughtsman, lastly, his 
albums have furnished the originals of the 
many engravings with which M. Riou has en- 
riched the published account of the journey. 

This journey lay right across the continent 
of South America, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Startling from Lay, there was 
the dreary march through the Pampas, with 
their hedgerows of bones here and there, 
ghastly signs of the right route; through the 
Arequipa territory; then on the land of the 
Aymara nation; past the historical Lake of 
Gold and the Lake of Silver; then from Lampa 
to Acopia; from Acopia to Cuzco; and then by 
Echarati, Chulituqui and Tunkini—names that 
ma sound new, but not without a history—on to 
Paruitcba; then through the country of the Con- 
ibo and Sipibo Indians, by Tierra Blanca and 
Nauta and Santa Maria, to Tabatinga, a Brazi- 
lian post on the left bank of the Amazon, which 
was then followed till the Lower Amazon, with 
its wild vegetation, had been explored, and the 
traveller at length found himself at Para, from 
whence he took ship to Buenos Ayres. 

It will thus be seen that he passed through 
the wildest portions of Peru and Brazil—of 
many point of which little has hitherto been 
known. It is very odd to observe how up to a 
certain point the Spanish influence is felt, 
baving cleared out a marked radius for itself— 
then it is lost again; and we are thrown among 
Indians pure aud simple. Here we have 
churches, priests, and other accompaniments 
formed quite on the Spanish model; then turn- 
ing the page, we find ourselves among the 
Indians, whose traditions and customs remain 
as they have been from time immemorial. At 
Arequipa, the first stage on Peruvian ground, 
we see the two elements meeting: there the 
Indians have their own resorts—their dirty, 
dingy eating-houses and lodging-houses, whilst 
the Arequipanians proper—that is, the half- 
caste population, have their churches and priests, 
and semi-European ways, which they seem to 
keep up most 888 in spite of the earth- 
anakes with which their district is often severely 
visited. 

Tue private life of the Arequipanians is restricted, 
in the case of women, to Rosai on the politics of the 
day, or the small talk of the ch , conveyed by cholas, 
chinas, negre-ses, and chambermaids, who constitute 
the always numerous domestic household. Some ladies 
embroider, prepare sherbet, or play the guitar, but 


the greater number pass away the week, longing for | 


Sunday ; first on account of mass, which is always a 
pleasant change for these women, afterwards to enjoy 
the privilege conceded by etiquette of opening on that 
day the parlour window, and of passing the afternoon 
squatted upon carpets, and making remarks, more or 
less charitable, upon persons in the street. In general, 
the women of Arequipa make few visits, but content 
themselves with keepiug up a verbal communication by 
means of their chamberwomen, and of perpetually ex- 
changing flowers, fruit, and sweets, accompanied by 
compliments sweeter still. Nothing less than a musical 
festival, a Palm Sanday, a carnival, or a marriage, 
would be needed to bring together a dozen of the fair 
sex under one roof in this city. 


* Travels in South America from the South Pacific 
Ocean to the Atlaatic Ocean. By Paul Marcoy, 
Illustrated by five hundred and fifty fine engravings on 
wood, drawn by E. Riou ; and ten maps from drawings 
by the author, In two volumes, (Blackie and Son,) 


“The women of Arequipa, whose portraiture has 
been neglected by travellers, are for the most part dis- 
tinguished by that happy roundness of form so favour- 
able to beauty. In this respect they preserve 4 just 
medium between the ampler majesty of the Chilians 
and the impassioned e of the women of Lima. 
Though but of middling stature, they carry themselves 
well, their shoulders are finely formed, their feet small, 
their movemefits distinguished by great rhythmic balanc- 
ing of the hips, which the Spaniards call meneo from 
the verb menear, and which the French remuer trans- 
lates with sufficient point. If to these charms we add 
that of their intelligent and lively looks, features deli- 
cate but irregular, black eyes whose glances are like 
winged arrows, their vermillion lips, from which repar- 
tees and sparkling conceits, seasoned with a touch of 
Andalusian salt, are poured out like apples and raisins 
from the horn of plenty, the reader may form some 
idea, perhaps, of these charming creatures who are 
allied to Spain by their ancestors, and to Peru by their 
ancestresses. 


Unfortunately, from the peculiarity of their 
life, chastity is not so common as might be 
wished, and one of the most depressing things 
to read of is the fate of the little Indian carpet- 
bearers, who, so long as they are mere children, 
are petted and pampered ; and then at a certain 
age thrust aside pitilessly, to become the slaves 
of cook or scullion in the kitchen. There may, 
however, be some excuse for this method in the 
fact that, though the Indian children are not 
unpretty, with their smiles and freedom of air, 
they grow up into the most ugly and 2 — 
wretches it is possible to conceive. Shrove 
Tuesday in Arequipa seems to be more than a 
festival—a carnival :— 


„This memorable day is almost the only one of the 
year in which the balconies are opened. After midday 
a battery of syringes is established in each, and the 
inmates naturally food each other with water, to the 
music of the flying eggs and the papers of starob- 
powder which describes white trajectories in the air. 
The excitement increases with each succeeding hour.” 


The region of the Andes is described with no 
little power. Some of the older architectural 
relics were visited, and are pourtrayed to us by 
an able pencil, leading us back to dynasties 
prior to the Incas, and to the outrages which 
the Spaniards at the conquest wreaked upon 
works of art in the hope of finding treasure. 
Here is a glimpse of a peculiar industry of that 
region: 

„That which distinguishes Combapata from the other 
villages of the Sierra is not, however, its miraculous 
Christ, nor its gold-bearing river. It is the quality of 
the [chicha brewed by its inhabitants. For a long time 
the process by which the matrons of that village obtained 
their local beer, the smell and transparency of which 
remind one of the manzanilla or claret of Spain, was 
kept secret, but like other secrets, it has at length been 
divulged, and now everyone knows that the chicha is 
indebted for its quality to the previous mastication of 
the yunapo or sprouting maize from which it is brewed. 
The invention of this process is traced back to the 
ancient Aymares ; and the chicha-brewers of Cocha- 
bamba in Upper Peru, who are descended from those 
autochthones, still employ it with success, The pro- 

to which we think it our daty to call the attention 
of the editors of ‘‘Cookery for the Million and Useful 
Recipes,” is one of the most simple and inexpensive 
conceivable. Severul old men and women squat on the 
floor round a heap of bruised maize. Each takes a por- 
tion of the maize, putsit in his or her mouth, and chews 
with more or less vigour, and for a longer or shorter 
time, according to the strength of his grinders. When 
sufficiently macerated, it is spit out into the hand and 
put on alittle sheet of leather, spread out in front of 
each operator. The chicha-brewer then collects these 
little heaps and throws them into the jar, which serves 
as substitute for the caldron. 

„ According to the chemists of the country, who have 
analysed these chews or this chicha, it is to a remarkable 
addition of juices from the salivary glands, and of 
secretions from the pituitary membrane combined, that 
the maize of Combapata is indebted for the precious 
qualities which it communicates to the chicha. I would 
not venture to say whether the local chemistry is right 
or wrong, baving always declined to taste the chicha of 
Conchis; but I confess that I have taken great plea- 
sure in watching the old men and women who were 
assembled to chew the maize; the mouths of these 
honest and shutting with such mecha. 

ty, as to recall to my mind, with the 
memory of my absent country, Désirabode’s artificial 
teeth working up and down from morning till night, in 
their glass case.’ 


We remember to have read some years ago a 
pamphlet by a Mr. Heaviside, in which he de- 
monstrated from various facts, the sculptures 
on the ancient monuments amongst others, 
that the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians had 
derived their culture from Asia, if, indeed, 
Asiatic culture had not been carried from 
thence! M. Marcoy finds ground for conclu- 
sions in the same direction :— 


The more one studies the type, the manners, and 
monuments of the Mexican races, the more we are 
struck by their intimate connection with those of the 
Indo- tian races. The 2 which tradition has 
left us of the obiefs who led them in their migrations, 
or of the legislators who gave them laws, recalls at 
once the not-enne-rdm typo of the Egyptian race and the 
namon type of the Irano-Aryan race, according to the 
division into four parts of the world represented in the 
ancient Egyptian system. The Spanish historiographers 
of the Conquest, following their genius for amplifica- 
tion, have seen in those personages wich yellow or brown 
skin and a long head, bearded men with a white shin. 
The first legislator of the Aztecs, Quesalooalt, whom 
same have made grand priest of C olula, and others 
the God of the air, was one of these bearded whites. In 
South America, Bochloa, the founder of the civilisation 


— 


of Cundinamarca, was likewise a white man with'a long 
beard. The ancient Mexican sculpturesjof Tenochtitlan 
and Culhuacan, as well as those of Telhuanacu in 
Higher Peru, represent bearded personages clothed in 
flowing garments, whose appearance agrees with that of 
the Oriental peoples. The. carboniferous sandstone or 
the porphyoid trachyte in which they are sculptured 
does not permit us to decide whether the skin is a 
brownish-red, like that of the Egyptians, or yellow. 
brown like that of the Asiatics, or a white like that of 
the Tamou, the European or Indo-Germanic race of 
which the Spanish historiographers have made choice, 
probably from regard for themselves, but whom the 
ancient Egyptian system places below the Nasari, or 
negroes, whom it treats as the last, or least a preciable, 
of the series. . It would be irrational then 
to seek elsewhere than in Asiatic regions for the source 
of the great civilising currents by which America was 
first fertilised ; but at the same time it would be quite 
as unwise to assume that these currents have flowed 
over the new continent at one epoch only, and in equal 
volume. Everything conspires to prove, on the con- 
trary, that American civilisation has been arrested at 
various times by long periods of torpor and numbness, 
when, thrown back upon itself, it has remained sta- 
tionary, until a new impulse was given to it by the 
mother country, whose most active representatives were 
then the Phanician, Etruscan, and Arabian navigators, 
Had it been otherwise we should have found among all 
the descendants of the first Asiatic the exact formula 
of one and the same faith, the same manners, and the 
same architecture. But the fact is that if, among the 
nations of New Spain and those of the Southern 
Continent, we find the idea of wurship fundamentally 
the same—appearing among some of them under an 
abstract figure, among others in the concrete form—if 
also the general raits in the category of morals are 
common to the two groups of nations, proving their 
community oi origin and their common point of depar- 
ture—there exist at the same time such decided 
differences as to separate the one from the other 
hierarchically, and to establish the supremacy of the 
former over the latter.” 


If time and space permitted we should 
have been glad to have given some glim 
into the modes and the amenities of travel along 
the line of the Andes, as well as to have spoken 
of the Antis Indians—a very interesting race, 
with which our traveller seems to have been 
much taken. As with most of the Indiatis; 
their wives do the drudgery ; but unlike some, 
the wives laugh with the yoke on their 
‘shoulders and the weight they drag behind 
them.“ Many of their customs are singular 
and suggestive of the East—especially their 
ceremonies attending childbirth, and the lack 
of respect for female children on the oy of the 
men, who leave the girls entirely to the chargé 
of the mothers, and never once concern them - 
selves about them. At death they destroy thé 
dwelling of the deceased by fire, break his bow 
and arrows, and scatter abroad the dust of His 
habitation— 

“The creed of the Antis is a singular mixture of Brah- 
minical tenets, of the worship of the Pareees— along tims- 


honoured worship among the nations of Upper Mexico, 
and re-established by the Incas in its abstract form— 


and in fine of Catholicism imported by the eK 
The 101 N brist aad 


ess springs, in sha 
notions it is true, some idea of the powed of 


the Great All, the existence of two prinsiples, and 4 
life of reward and punishment after death. It is true 
that their notion of a recompense for the first is not 
57 as a great temptation to the practice of virtué : 
it is that after death the spirit will inhabit the body of 


a jaguar, a tapir, or an . As for the wicked, his 
rh wn will Le to ye again in the skin ‘of a 
reptile or in that of a parrot.” 

Which shows clearly the idea of serps. 8 - 
tion of souls. Weregret that we cannot extend 
our account of these various tribes—of the 
Oregone Indians, for example, who have the 
oddest custom of len ing the ears— 
full of interest, as we them in this work 
But we must not close without a word of 
acknowledgement to the translator Mr. E. 
Rich, for his clear admirable English ; no 5 
say that the woodcuts are the perfection o 
French art in that kind, and are so beautifully 

rinted as, in some instances, to come close on 
he effects of steel plates. 


“ THE GOSAU SMITHY.”* 


Mrs. Parr made her first impression on the 
public as an elegant writer of short stories—the 
earliest of which, How it all Happened ”—was 
full of humour and whimsicality, aud yet not 
wholly beyond the bounds of nature. That 
touch of Pamela’s mode of overcoming the man 
at Jermyn-street Museum was y capital, 
and the contrast of the sisters admirabl 
sustained. It was clear-cut, polished, and 
a deal of the French delicacy of finish, in spite 
of what we must call the broad character of the 
situations. This story, with several others, was 
republished after Mrs. Parr had made a hit 
with Darothy Fox,” and now we have 
another collection of short stories, written re- 
cently, for the most part, which may well be 
taken to illustrate the evil tendency that results 
from conscious writing for the libraries. Not 


* The Gosau Smithy, and other Tales. By Mrs. PABR, 
anthor of “ Dorothy Fox,” &., ke. ndon: Daldy; 
Isbister, and Co,) 
acai 
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that we do not have tokens of Mrs. Parr’s 
powers here. She could not write of society 
without some humour—nor of love, without a 
touch, just a touch, of satirical gleesomeness, 
which, somehow, wonderfully lightens up her 
stories. But she has utterly Tost her delicacy, 
which requires at least compression of phrase 
and coe N in so fat as surrender- 
ing opportunities of weaving paragraphs for the 
sheer sake of padding-out 2 — 2 With 
one single exception, that of La Bonne Mere 
„ Nannette,“ which originally a in a 
Christmas number of Good Words,if we mistake 
not, all these stories are weakened by a con- 
scious effort to lengthen out. The material is 
too thin for the strain put upon it, and is 
trœusparently overdone. The artifice is evident 
at every point, and while definiteness of picture 
is lost, delicacy of style has vanished with it. 
Some of the most slipshod English we have 
ever read from the pen of a writer of reputation 
is here, and we must even say that sometimes 
there is an approach to vulgarity. We can 
hardly think it possible that people—however 
vulgar—of the rank of the Stephensons, as she 
gives us to conceive it, would wind up their 
conversation in this style, discussing their male 
friends: 

„Why, of course, it's about Captain Curzon,’ said 


Caroline; ‘and in spite of what you say, Berty, he 
does pay her heaps of attention. 

Tes, replied Bertha, triumphantly, ‘and to-day 

he let out the reason. e's so awfully afraid of its 
being thought he's after money, and it seems somebody 
has been talking about us to him, and I expect hint- 
ing at why he comes here.’ 
II think he’s a very kind-hearted young man,’ put 
in Mrs. Stephenson; ‘for he said the other evening 
that naturally Margaret must feel the want of accom- 
plishments with both of you. 
your uncle having a large family, and not over abun- 
dant means, she had never had the advantages, poor 
child, that I should have liked her to have; and I 
noticed afterwards that he sat by her each time Bertha 
sung or played.’ 

„He might have spared himself that trouble,’ 
laughed Caroline, ‘for young Compton and Captain 
Grey are both dying to talk to her, only Captain Cur- 
zou's compassion keeps them away.’ 

“*You'll have a headache to-morrow,’ said Bertha, 
addressing her sister. 

And why, pray r 

% Because you're so spiteful; you've got a pimple 
on your chin, and that shows you are out of sorts.’ 

No, my dear children,’ said their mother, rising, 
1 prey 9 and to prevent further altercation, rang 

o bell. 


What has been said generally especially 
applies to the tale ‘‘ Little Nan,” Robert Sta- 
pleton’s protogée, which amounts to about 120 
pages. Some portions are well done; but 
originally it could never have been meant to 
cover such space. Sylria and Madeline 


I told him that, from 


‘‘ Trower” are open to the same fatal objec- 
tion, though hardly to the same extent. 
‘‘Saxham Grange is hardly better, though it 


might have been a very sweet little love-story. 
It is certainly worthy of notice that Mrs. Parr 
is always most concise and artistic when she 
deals with foreign life; The Gosau Smithy” 
keeping remarkable free from the faults we 
have named as marking the others. It is a tale 
of the Swiss Alps, and, besides being bright 
and clever as a story, conveys a very vivid idea 
of the customs and m of life among the 
people of these regions. La Bonne Mere 
‘* Nannette” we like best of all. Poor Nan- 
nette, after her long and patient waiting, to go 
to her love, only to find that he has been un- 
true to her. ut her conduct is admirably 
painted, and that last situation, where she 
stands bychie dying bedside in the little inn alon 
with his wife and chi , is very touching. 

is ungrateful to have to as we have done 
of the work of one who has heretofore given us 
pleasure; but we wish to frem Parr 
with a pleasant word like this; and if we may 
seem to have been severe, it is because we are 
assured that she only needs to try in order to 
herself, and not again in any case fall 
behind that high standard, 


BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


Wrecked on a Reef ; or, Twenty Months among 
the Auckland Isles. A True Story. From the 
French by F. E. RAdxALL. With forty illustra- 
tions. (Nelson and Sons.) Here isa real Robin- 
son Crusoe adventure. A crew of five men are cast 
away on one of the Auckland Isles :—They suffer 
much ; at length managed to contrive this and that, 
and by dint of vast perseverance, build a boat, by 
which three of their number reach the Australian 
continent, to send succonr to their mates. The 
narrative of their sufferings and privations is told 
with a clear directness which surpasses fiction. 
They were reduced to live on the seals they could 
kill, and it is very touching to read the regret with 
which the writer and his companions experienced 


from sheer stress of hunger. 
Read this: 


“The wild cries of the mothers who could not find 
their little ones, and the roariny of the old seal, ren- 
dered furious by the smell ot blood, just reached our 
ears, and made us regret the imperious necessity which 
compelled us to deal so cruelly with these poor animals, 
A few moments afterwards we saw the females, whohad 
followed up our traces, dash into the sea, accompanied 
by their patriarch, at the very point where we had 
embarked, and swim in 4 ok us. For a long time 
they strove to overtake the canoe which carried off their 
progeny. Emboldened by maternal love, one of them 
eaped out of the water every now and then, as if she 
would spring into the boat; and we were deluged by 
the spray which poured upon us as she fell back into 
the waves. Fearing lest she should succeed in her 
efforts, and capsise us with her weight, I seized my gun 
and favoured her with a volley. The detonation terri- 
fied the seals; all the band veered round in alarm and 
gave over the pursuit. 


Nobody but would read this book with avidity 
even though it did not have the very powerful 
pictures. 

The Three Lieutenants; or, Naval-Life in the 
Nineteenth Century. By W. H. G. Krasrox. 
With illustrations by D. H. Friston. (Griffiths 
and Farran.) This is another of Mr. Kingston’s 
spirited narratives, into which he has managed to 
throw a good deal of humour and character. Per- 
haps it is a little diffuse here and there ; but it has 
real spirit, and is not lacking in gentler episodes. 
We are sure those who have read his former stories 
will like this one, and none the less that it isa 
story of the day. The illustrations are hardly so 
good as we fancy they might have been, but other- 
wise the volume is beautifully got up. 


The Cambridges ; a Suburban Story. By M. 
Bramston, Author of Erich Thornburn,” &c., &c. 
With original Illustrations. (Frederick Warne and 
Co.) Miss Bramston’s story is intended evidently 
for girls, and is right well suited to its purpose, It 
is written with great delicacy, and shows keen 
perception of character in certain lines. Perhaps 
there is a gratuitous touch of Churchiness now and 
then, but this may be pardoned because of the ex- 
cellence of the pervading tone. Lady Susan and 
Greta are etpecially well done. Mr. Fraser’s illus- 
trations might have been stronger, in our idea, but 
the book is well suited for presentation every way. 

Dr. Dee’s Frperiment and Other Stories. Trans- 
lated from the French of Jules Verne. With 
illustrations. (Sampson Low and Co.) These 
stories are in various styles. One deals with bal- 
looning, the aseronaut being a madman, and is 
wrought up in the master’s peculiar style; and he 
describes an ascent of Mount Blanc; and a third 
works up adventures in the Polar region, with 
something of the grim realism of his great tale of 
these district. Doctor Ox and Master Zacha- 
‘‘rius” are energetic and extreme enough; but are 
not quite so awful and beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility as some of M. Verne's flights. There is a rare 
dash about all of them, and, with the pictures, this 
volume forms a capital boys’ present. 

Stories of Animal Sagacity. By W. H. G. Kine- 
grow. With text. Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
(Nelson and Son.) Here we have a happy union of 
talent. Mr. Kingston gathers together his anec- 
dotes lovingly, and sets them forth with tact; 
while Mr. Harrison Weir almost surpasses himself. 
The brave ass and his foe, the cat which rang the 
bell, the cat and the pigeon, and the steady pointer, 
are aimirably Some of these anecdotes 
we have read before: but some strike us as new; 
they are admirably arranged, and the book is every- 
way an attractive and pretty one ; though it should 
be said afew of the cuts have suffered from the 
engraving, and that sometimes the morals had 
better have been omitted. There is nothing young 
folks like better than anecdotes of animals, and 
this book ought to prove a great favourite. 

The Ocean and its Wonders. By R. M. Battan- 
tyne. (Nelson and Son.) This is a bright, well- 
written book, and conveys a vrst deal of informa- 
tion pleasantly. It tells of the composition of the 
sea, of the Gulf Steam, the cause of storms, describes 
various marine animals, trade winds, waterspouts, 
ice and icebergs, and the life of the Polar sea, volcanic 


And no wonder. 


islands, and soon. All is done in the lighest and 
most pleasant way, such as young people will like. 
The illustrations are good and helpful for under- 
standing of the text. ‘The description of a shower 
of fish at p. 1145 is very good. 

The Insect. By Jol Micnever. With 140 illas- 
trations by Giacomelli. (London: Nelson and 
Sons.) This very elegant volume is one of four 
works, in which the late M. Michelet illustrated 
the poetry of nature. It is written in a spirit of 
true sympathy with his subject, and abounds * 
fine fancies and suggestive analogies, which are 
more akin to the temper of # poet dealing with 


natural things, than the severe inductions of s 


a ee 


— 


philosopher. The work is divided into three books, 
headed, Metamorphosis, Mission and Arts of 
“ Insects,” and Communities of Insects,” the 
subjects being arranged in quite an artistic fashion, 
and with a view to evolve striking effects and bril- 
liant generalisations. Its scope is shewn in such 
chapters as The insect as the agent of nature in 
„the acceleration of life and death,” and The in- 
“sects as man’s auxiliary ’—still more in Book 
III., where the author quite runs wild in his 
poetic descriptions of the life and habits of ante, 
bees, and wasps. It is an embodiment—if that be 
not too solid a word—of skilfully selected facts 
about insect-life, which will give a new stimulus to 
the study of nature, aud is preceded by an introduc- 
tion, which none but an imaginative Frenchman 
could pen, taking the reader to the author’s homes 
at Fontainebleau and Switzerland, and illustrating 
his methods of observations and his speculative 
imaginings. Mr. Devonport Adams has prepared M. 
Michelet’s fanciful book for English readers with 
skill and fidelity, and the publishers have - 
tously got it up. The numerous illustrations of I. 
Giacomelli are exquisite, showing a wonderfully 
fertile imagination remarkably in keeping with the 
style of the letter-press. They were all specially 
drawn for this edition, and are fine specimens of 
delicate engraving. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Christian Year. (London : Rivingtons.) This 
is one of a uniform series of books intended as a 
„Library of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” 
Whatever may be the case with the rest of the 
series, Keble’s hymns are the common pro- 
perty of English Christians, and as such we 
welcome them in their present form. This fresh 
edition is very attractive—handy in size, beauti- 
fully printed on toned paper, and with red borders 
and edges. The binding is also particularly neat 
and tasteful. 

The Home Circle (Religious Tract Society) is a 
small, strongly-bound book with blank pages divided 
for every day in the year, and designed as « 
of births, marriages, and deaths. Each page is 
tastefully illuminated, and headed by Seripture 
texts. The same publishnig house have isstied 
packets of coloured cards—twelve in each—for 
Christmas greetings and New Year's wishes, with 
religious mottoes and verses. 

Looking for the Dawn: d Tale of the Wes 
Riding. By Jauss Burner. (Simpkin, Matehall 
and Co.) This is a tale of the Chartist riots it 
Yorkshire in 1848, in the working out of which a 
good deal of is shown. The author had 
originality, but lacks culture, and is generally 
deficient in the power of shading his character. 
N. Sy Oe eee 
villain, and the good genius almost too 
and other artistic faults, however, considerable 
compensation in the knowledge of class f 
and in the freshness of sympathy which art 
played, while the Yorkshire dialect is adiitably 
given. The characters consist of some weavers 
caught in the meshes of the Chartist agitation ; an 
old Tory squire with old feudal and exclusive ideas, 
his Radical son, a rascally manufacturer, and lis 
human tools and, of course, women gentle, sitiple, 
and otherwise, How the Radical son reconciles 
aristocracy to labour, we will not say, for in doing 
so we should tell the tale of the book. Weare 
sorry to see indications, not in good taste, of anti 
religious prejudice, but the author might that 
he has drawn only hypocrites and not 


The Picture Gallery. (London: Sampson Low 
and Co.) We briefly note the progress of this 
attractive serial—the number for November bring- 
ing the third volume nearly to a close. Its object 
is the reproduction by the Woodbury Permanent 
Photographic process of the works of celebrated 
artiste—each shilling part containing three. The 
present one introduces us to Toulmouche’s, “The 
Lesson; Fontana’s The Prisoner of Love” (from 
a well-known statue), and Werner's “‘ Vittoriella ” 
—representing three different schools of art. The 
Picture Gallery combines cheapness and q ; 
Its successive volumes will be ornaments to the 
drawing-room. 

In the Art Journal (Virtue and Co.) there isa 
series of papers, with illustrations, on ‘‘ The Trans- 
„formation of the British face, by Mr. Simcox, 
which will have great interest for physiognothists. 
Professor Archer continues his account of the pro- 
gress of our art industries ; Mr. Jewitt his illustra. 
tion of the use of the cross in nature and art; and 
other writers supply information on current artistic 


2 ů ——— — 


topic, The three full-page engravings in the 
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November number are Sir E. Landseer’s character- 
istic group of dogs, entitled Waiting,” one of Mr. 
Poole’s charming rustic pictures, ‘‘ Rest by the Way” 
—an elder girl with her baby sister resting on a grassy 
mound; and An Arab Café at Constantine” 
(Algeria), after M. Hédouin. It is to be remarked 
that most of the finished plates that appear monthly 
in the Art Journal are from pictures in private 
collections, which, with the help of the engraver, the 
publishers are enabled to make common property. 
Messrs, Cassett AND Co.’s SERIAIS.— This firm 
have now completed the reissue in parts of Keble’s 
Christian Year, in which form it constitutes a 
tasteful drawing-room volume, profusely illustrated. 
Though not a very promising subject for the artist’s 
pencil, most of the designs are effective and graceful, 
though some are too fanciful. A new edition of 
Cassell’s Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is also being 
brought out in the same form, and with the original 
designs by accomplished artists. The edition of 
Dorés Bible, each part of which contains four of 
that great artist’s plates, is also making progress ; 
the latest issued being based on scenes from the 
Apocrypha. The /Wustrated History of England is 
still engaged with the events during her present 
Majesty’s reign. Old and New London is nearly 
completed. One of the latest and most interesting 
features of the Races of Mankind is a sketch of the 
manners, customs, and government of the tribes of 
Central Asia, a subject on which little is known. The 
third volume of the Bible Educator has been issued, 
and we may have an opportunity of noticing it 
separately. The remaining six parts will complete 
the series of this valuable help to the students of 
the Scriptures. We have also received further 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


Lonpon School Boarp. —Sir Charles Reed opened 
the weekly meeting of the School Board for Lon- 
don on Wednesday bya reference to the ch 
—— inst the authorities of the board by 

Lyle, of Paddi in a letter to a contem- 
— | chang — a woman had been sum- 

because, having fever in her house, she did 
not send her children to school. Sir Charles ex- 


children. The sum- 
mons was ordered on the 18th October, whereas the 
r- in the 11 the 28 
October, owing to pressure usiness in 
court, the case could not be heard till the 


Therefore the plea of fever could not appl e 
whole of the sitting was taken up with a d on 
a to temporarily reo Miller’s-lane 


Lambeth, which resulted 3 adjournment 
of its consideration for six months. The Rev. G. 
M. Murphy, however, gave notice of his intention 
to reopen the question at the next meeting. —Lord 
Napier and Ettrick presided on Saturday at the 
opening of a new board school, which has been 
built in Eagle-court, St. John’s-lane, Clerkenwell. 
Accommodation is provided for over 800 children, 
and the total cost of the schools, including the site, 
has been nearly 13,000/. 
Compuision m Lonpon.—-Sir Charles Reed and 
other members of the London School Board waited 


n to represent the 
i by the board in getting 
parents disposed of at the 
, Owing to the pressure of other business. 
. Cross, in y, expressed himself opposed to 

ion that a special magistrate should be 
i for such cases, but 2 to con- 
the matter, and see wh any remedy 
could be found. 


modation for 3,000 children, were 
3 three other schools 


BIRMINGHAM.—Thejtwo vacancies on the Birming- 
ham School Board, caused by the death of the Rev. 
C. Vince, a Liberal member, and the disqualifica- 
tion of Mr. 8. S. Lloyd, M. P., a representative of 
— 3 i who has not attended as 
required by the have been filled without a 
contest. ursday was the last day for the nomi- 
nation of candidates, and only two gentlemen were 
Pp „ viz., Mr. John Alfred 
G 


L.D., yg he Liberals, and Mr. W. i. 
manufs , b i 


—A deputation has waited upon Lord Sandon to 
urge Government to pass a short Act investing 
boards of guardians with power to compel the 
education of children in those districts where there 
is sufficient school accommodation and where no 
school board exists. His lordship promised to give 
the question consideration. The John Bull hears 
that in all probability a Government measure will 
be introduced to deal satisfactorily with the ques- 
tion of cumpulsory education in country districts 
Without the intervention (necessarily) of school 


| Tue Nationa, Epvcation Leacue.—On Thurs- 
day the annual meeting of the National Education 
League was held, Mr. G. Dixon, M.P., presiding. 
The report of the executive committee for the past 
ear was presented, which stated that upon the 
ormation of the league it was contemplated that 
the struggle for its objects might extend over 
ten years, and subscriptions were raised on that 
basis. One-half of that period had now elapsed, 
and as two of the chief means upon which the league 
was based were compulsory education and its control 
by local representative bodies, the committee pointed 
out that compulsory education is the law for about 
78 per cent. for the whole borough population. 
This was manifestly a large stride in the direction 
of complete popular education, and was the best 
justification of the agitation initiated. A glance 
at the rural districts, however, revealed how much 
there was to do, and how great a need there was 
for unremitting efforts. Only 594 civil parishes in 
England had elected school boards, while only 183 
adopted compulsion. Mr. G. Dixon, M.P., was 
re-elected president. 


THE COWPER-TEMPLE CLAUSE AND 
RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. 


(From the School Board Chronicle.) 


The Co Temple Clause is to be the subject 
of renewed battle. It is attacked on both sides. In 
the existing state of public feeling, the scheme of 
optional undenominaticnal religious 21 in 
board schools would probably hold its own for a 
long time against the hostilities of the advocates of 

urely sec school board teaching. Indeed, the 

ational Education e evidently regard the 
elimination of all religious teaching whatsoever 
from rate-aided schools as one of those points of its 
charter likely to stand out the longest against its 
attacks. But almost of a sudden the National 
— — ucation — the friends of — yen 
i erally, have n to direct eir 
forces aw the Cowper-Temple Clause, and it 
behoves all who take an interest in this important 
question to consider in what position this unde- 
nominatiol compromise will stand, with the League 
and Union at once arrayed against it. 

There is no special need at present to consider 
the case between the League and the Clause. The 
— of — rA are toe Be under- 
stood all roun the League i recognises the 
fact that if religious teaching is to be banished 
entirely from the national school system it can only 
be done by effecting a change in the balance of public 
feeling on the subject. What may be the tendencies 
or probabilities in that direction we will not stop 
now to inquire. It is a question of time. But 
what most urgently demands investigation is 
the claim just now so — a up on the 

or oa tionalistse—who may be descri 
as the r Church party reinforced by the 
strength of the Roman Catholics—to have the 
Cowper-Temple clause removed and its place in 
some way filled by a scheme of denominational 
teaching in public elementary schools. We have 
said, in our remarks last week upon Mr. Peek’s 
motion at the London School Board, that we be- 
lieve the denominationalists have no warrant for 
the assumption that there is, outside psy clerical 
circles, any considerable body of feeling in the 
country, even among churchgoing people, in favour 
of denominational as op to undenominational 
religious teaching. Evidence indeed crops up from 
time to time tending to show that even hese 
Catholic 22 if they are not closely looked 
after by the priesthood, would be content to accept 
the undenominational teaching contrived by the 
School Board for London. 

But another point is raised on the part of the 
denominationalists, outside the question of public 
opinion, and this point was putin a very strong and 
unqualified form by Mr. Peek at the London Board 

ing last week. In effect his contention was 
this : a large number of people hate secular 
teaching unconnected with denominational religious 
instruction; that those people have to pay the 
school-rate to this system which they hate and of 
which they cannot in conscience avail themselves 
for their children ; and therefore a t injustice 
— + ae violation of religious equality is perpe- 

This, of course, raises once again the well-worn 
controversy of conscience against conscience. Mr. 
Peek’s ratepayer conscientiously objects to a school- 
rate for — education unmixed with denomi- 
national teaching; the secular, or unsectarian, 
ratepayer conscientiously objects to a school-rate 
for secular teaching mixed with sectarian creeds. 
It is not for Mr. Peek to say that the last objec- 
tion is not as valid as the first. Here, then, is a 
dead lock. If these conscientious scruples are to 
be regarded there can be no school-rate, and a na- 
tional system of —— education is impossible. 

It is clear that somebody must go to the wall. 
Who is it to be? In order to solve this problem 
it will be necessary to analyse the two mutually 
destructive conscientious objections. Let us glance 
for a moment at the ition. The country wants 
education. It has n decided that education 
shall be provided, and that children shall partake 
of it. What shall be the limits of this education? 
Well, it has to be limited in several ways and for 
several reasons, and among these limitations neces- 
sarily the religious limitation presents itself. Re- 
ligion is a matter of opinion and a matter of con- 


acience. i opinion embraces a vast 
tthe al ae to the grandest and mont 


sublime down to the most unreasonable and most ridi- 
culous, and the most contemptible ; and also—and this 
is even more important to the question at issue—it 
embraces a range of ideas and principles from the 
most exalting and beneficial to the most pernicious 
and degrading. Now, is it the greater violation of 
conscience to pay rates and make provision for the 
whole range of teaching, or for none of it, or for 
such a selection as may secure a e amount of 
satisfaction with a small amount of dissatisfaction ? 
Plainly the worst alternative would be the system 
embracing the whole a of religious teachi 
including the degrading, the contemptible, and the 
mischievious. A little evil teaching is worse than 
a good deal of neglect, and, whatever befall, we 
ought not to ask any man to pay rates towards the 
teaching of what is degrading, contemptible, and 
mischievous. Yet this is in principle identical with 
that levelling up” which Mr. Peek advocates. 
We cannot conceive it possible that that principle 
could stand even if it were adopted, and, as it seems 
to us, there remains only the other two alternatives 
to choose between. 
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1874.—SECOND B. A. EXAMINATION.—PASS LIST. 

First Drviston.—George Stacey Allbright, 
Grove House, Tottenham ; Joseph Beaston, private 
study; Joseph Bennett, private study; James 
Boardman, private study ; Henry Storer Bowen, 
— study; Henry Ambrose Grundy Brooke, 

wens — ; John Ruttle, University College; 
Wm. Carmichael, private study; Rupert Deakin, 
Midland Institute and private study; George 
Edge Dreaper, private study; William Eaton, 
Owens College; Richard John Farrell, private 
study; Robert Fletcher Fe University 
College ; Horace Edward Hall, Cheshunt College ; 
Micaiah John Miiller Hill, University College ; 
Nathan John, private study ; Samuel George Kelly, 
New College; Henry Rendall, private study ; 
Ernest Philip Alphonse Law, University College ; 
John Scott — 2 University College; John 
Mason ight wood, Trinity Hall, Cambridge; 
William John Maytum, private study; Charles 
Ebenezer Moyse, University College; Walter 
Joseph Newton, private study ; Robert Frederick 
Norton, private study and tuition ; Thomas Smed- 
ley Oldfield, private * Charles Alfred Russell, 
University College; Herman Ludwig Theodor 
Sack, private stu y 3 Alfred Owen Smith, Wes- 
leyan College, Didsbury; Henry Arthur Smith, 
rivate — ; Theodore Smith, Owens College; 
award Adolf Sonnenschein, University Coll 
Oxford and London ; Richard Henry Oakley Stubbs. 
— study; John Thornton, Owens College ; 
omas Marchant Williams, University College of 
Wales and private ~—_ 

Seconp Driviston.—William 2 private 
study; William Frederick Facer, -tuition ; 
Samuel Gardner, private study; John Jennings, 
St. Mark's — J 1 Andrew J h Leo- 
nard, St. Cuth ’s Co Ushaw ; illiam 
Lightfoot, private study; les Powell, private 
study; James Robson Rendell, Owens College; 
John William Ri New Coll ; Charles 
Frederick Richardson, Wesleyan ( Rich- 
mond; Edward Senior, Malkroyd House, Dews- 
bury; William Sheppard, private study; Robert 
Shindler, Independent College, Taunton; Arthur 
Lee Sparkes, Royal College of Science and private 
tuition ; Robert Charles Wyatt, private study. 

The following are lists of the candidates who 
have pasted the recent examinations in Arts and 
Science :— 

SECOND B.SC, EXAMINATION.—PASS LIST. 

First Drviston.—Frederic Harvey Barling, 
Owens College ; Frederick Brown, private 
study ; Samuel Alexander Hi al of 
Mines; John Neville Keynes, B.A., University and 


Pembroke 8 Colleges; James Gordon 
MacG , Edinburgh University ; Arthur Hewett 
Spokes, B.A., University ee | Arthur Thomas 
Wilkinsop, B. A., Owens College School of 
Medicine. 

Seconp Division.—Frederick Wilkins Aveling, 


William H Munns, B.A., University College ; 
— i Manchester 


Augustus Henry Scott White, B.A., University 
College ; Benjamin Arthur Whitelegge, First M.B., 


Miscellaneous. 


Tue Orion TRATric.— A public breakfast, fol- 
lowed by a conference on the opium trade, was 
held at the London Tavern on Friday, on the invi- 
tation of Messrs. E. Sturge and T. B. Smithies. 
Much interesting information about the trade and 
its pernicious effects on China was given by mer- 
chants and missionaries. The conference conclude 
by adopting a resolution lamenting the 5 P 
bility 1 the 3 nation a the — — 
tion an of opium, and agreei suppo 
efforts of an 3 which hes en formed for 
the abolition of the trade. 

Tux Transit oF VENUS.—An in report 
has been made by the Astronomer-Royal to the 


Royal Astronomical Society as to the various expo · 
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ditions for observing the transit of Venus. The 
members of the expeditions appear to have been 
well received by those in authority at the stations 
assigned to them, and the arrangements were every- 
where in a forward state, according to the latest 
advices. The English stations are nine in number, 
two in Egypt, three in the Sandwich Islands, one 
at Rodrique Island, one in New Zealand, and two 
in Kerguelen’s Land. 

THe MiIpLAND Raitway.—A meeting of Midland 
Railway shareholders and others was held at 
Leicester on Monday in support of the scheme of 
the Midland * — the abolition of second- 
class ——~ resolution was passed approvin 
of the ey of the directors, and ——— 
satisfaction at the independence they had shown 
in adhering to their proposal. One of the speakers, 
Mr. Rowlett, said he hoped the Midland Company 
would do one thing more—establish an office in the 
large towns, so that they might get if necessary 
their tickets nel he resolution was 
carried without a dissentient voice. 


Tae Ducuess or EDINBURGH AND THE MAIDENS 
or ENGLAND. — A deputation of ladies representing 
„the maidens of England” were on Monday re- 
ceived by the Duchess of Edinburgh, and presented 
her royal and — — highness with a Bible. The 
* dress set forth the value set upon 
the written Word of God in this country, and re- 
ferred to the duchess’s uncle as ‘‘associated amongst 
us with the love of the Bible.” The address further 
expressed the earnest prayer that the duchess and 
her husband might through its study find their 
hope fixed more and more upon the unchangeable 
Word until that day arrived when they should 
receive a welcome of unspeakable joy into the 
courts of that kingdom which shall not pass away. 
The duchess made the following reply: I accept 
with sincere gratification the copy of the Holy 
Scriptures which you have presented to me on 
behalf of the maidens of England. It is a gift which 
I most truly value; as I do the kind words with 
with which you have accompanied it.” The ad- 
dress presented had received 7,572 signatures. 

TALLERMAN’S AUSTRALIAN Maats.—The com: 
mittee for aiding the operations of Mr. Daniel 
Tallerman, the introducer of Australian meats, gave 
a dinner and exhibition of the meats at the Lambeth 
Baths on Tuesday evening, with a view of attempt- 
ing to overcome the prejudice against the use of 
these meats by the working classes. To this end a 


— number of working men, selected from various 
industrial establishments of the r* were iu- 


vited to be present. Am t t we 
observed Mr. 8. Morley, M. P. (who presided), 
Mr. Nolan, M. P. (of the Australian Legislature), 
Mr. Geo Potter, Dr. Di Dr. Hardwicke, 


Mr. Daniel Guile, Sir John Heron Maxwell, Captain 
resence of ladies. 
direct from the tins, and therefore owed nothing to 


of mutton, which were too 
ish taste. Tea and 


g h, said that the trade has in- 
creased from 1,415 tons, of the value of 80,285/., in 


which meat never entered, and that on the plains 
r 2 
dance. roughly convinced was he o 
excellence of the food he had tasted that evening 
a ak eee » hee eee = 
retail it among agricultural urers in distri 
where he had any influence. Speeches favourable 
to the object of the ing were also made by 
the gentlemen above as being pre- 
ive of the 


: 
1 


Mrssns. YNE AND Cookk.— We have had 
-I 
— — 


fingers, 
ing the ascent and descent of the spiral column 
yy tt Se wee Sees oe wee Sane 


one in the light and the other in the dark, at which 
the manif ons claimed by others to be the 
result of spiritual forces are shown to be pro. 
duceable human skill alone. The princi 

feature of entertainment, however, consi in 


an exhibition of quite recent introduction, in which 
a screen forming three sides is brought on to the 
stage, a curtain in front completing the enclosure. 
Into this, after the usual ee 7 the com- 
mittee drawn from the audience, Mr. Cooke is 

ut, being first bound by ligatures of calico sewed 
oP oe so as to render him (to quote the 
manager) perfectly tight and incapable.” He 
is then seated and covered by a wooden case 
which so fits the posture of the body as apparently 
to preclude the possibility of any but the slightest 
movement. To this is presently added a net, under 
which is secured both Mr. Cooke and the case in 


which he is imprisoned. Notwithstanding all 


* 


r ALE LLM — — —— 


| 


these precautions, no sooner is the curtain lowered 
than the liberty of Mr. Cooke’s or somebody else’s 
action is attested by the ringing of a bell and the 
falling of a tambourine from within the screen on 
to the Finally, Mr. Cooke emerges unaided 
from the inclosure in the ordinary condition of a 

tleman at We have no space to enter 
into the question of „ as connected with 
these performances (Which are avowedly given with 
the object of discrediting the Spiritualists), but on 
whatever theory — may be explained natural or 
preternatural—the fact remains: a pleasing and 
thoroughly interesting entertainment, with 1 
of occupation for the most inquiring mind intent on 
finding out how it’s done.” We should not omit 
to mention the very clever and laughable facial 
contortions of Mr. Renhard, which forms an inter- 
lude between the parts of the principal perfor- 
mance. 


— — 

A short young gentleman having sent thirteen 
stamps for a receipt for becoming taller, was advised 
to pat socks in his boots. 

yer used to say he could feed 100,000 people 
daily in London with what is thrown into the dust- 
holes of the vast city. 

A lady’s parasol, which was accidentally dropped 
into the Niagara river, made the d leap of the 
Falls, and was afterwards picked up unharmed in 
the Cave of the Winds. 

A warning to doctors is issued by the San 
Francisco News Letter, which announces its intention 
in future of publishing after each death notice 
the name of the attending physician. 

Mr. Barbor, United States third Assistant-Post- 
master-General, estimates that the Government of 
os 98 * the extent of a million 

0 a year by means of postage stamps washed 
4 used a second time. 1 

new explosive compound called ‘‘ vigorite” is 

stated to embody ell the geod, ond none of the 
qualities of every previously known explosive, 
to be more powerful. The nature of its composition 
is at present kept a profound secret by its inventor, 
a Swede. 

The New York Times calls attention to two new 
words with which the American vocabulary has 
lately been enriched—‘‘ to meaning to 
injure a person by breaking into his or her house ; 
and ‘‘to statue,” meaning to honour a person by 

ing to him or her a statue. 

„The most expensively-dressed man I every 


him thorongily with paim oll, aod then, powdered 
wi 0 

him from to foot with gold dust. You never 
saw in your life saw a man got up so utterly regard- 
less of expense.” 

A Svusstrrvre ror CaLomeLt.—A new medicinal 
plant, called the K has just been im- 

rted from the Andes. The flowers, leaves, and 
bark emit when crushed a fragrant aromatic odour, 
and yield an essential oil known as boldine. It is 
said to contain an alkaloid which acts on the liver 
like calomel, while free from its objections. 

A Dvusiovs Satvt.—There is a story current 
about „ St. 1 1 — 2 
England, bei out in the English ege o 
Rome, divided under three heads — Point 1. Let 
us consider first that we know very little about St. 
After due time allowed for reflecting on 


sorrow ’ 

note, some ‘hidden love,’ some ‘lost chord,’ and 
The consequence is, 

real heart, 


y.—Ata — 1 “om 
dignitaries, on Monday wee e he 0 
mayor of a neighbouring borough was given, as well 

t the mayoress. An effusive councillor 
pro „The Health of the Mayor's Family, 
especially the Baby.” An alderman, remar 
fer his rather erratic eloquence and restlessness, 
asked who the mayor's baby was like.” The 
mayor: It is like you, Mr. Alderman. The alder- 
man: Like me ! in what way? The mayor: because 
it can’t be kept quiet. Manchester News. 

A Curnese Monster.—The Peking Gazette con- 
tains a description of a apy = 1 = 
possession of a Chinaman at Shang e- 
scribed as a veritable river dragon, eighteen feet 
long, and it has, we are told, the head of a fox, two 
claws in front like those of a lion, is of the colour 
of a toad, and * irritated —— a — 
sound. In point tite it ia positively voracicus, 
for when 8 handed it for breakfast it 
swallowed the bird at a gulp. The Chinese by 
whom it was captured show great veneration for 
the monstrosity, and flock in numbers to worship it. 

Tue Oyster Famine.—Oysters will, it is to be 
feared, soon be a delicacy altogether beyond the 
reach of any but a few millionaires. At present 


the genuine native costs upon an av some 
three shillings the dozen, and it seems not at all im- 


saw,” writes a captain in the navy, was an African 


——— 


probable that before long the price may rise to six 

or even to ten. We have simply eaten 
him up faster than he has been able to reproduce 
his kind. We have dredged and dredged and 
dredged till there are no more left to dredge 
- We 7 r — face with due — 

o prospect without oyster sauce, ° 
pudding without its most delicate adjunct. 
There was once an ingenious American who dis- 
covered that a round piece of fat bacon rolled in 


flour and , and sprinkled with gum 
made the possible oyster in the universe, 
far suspassing any clam ever grown. We have not 


yet, it is true, come to artificial oysters ; but unless 
some lucky change soon occurs for the better, we 
shall evidently have to elect, and that before very 
long, between patent American oysters” or no 
oysters at all. Daily Telegraph. 


AS IT OUGHT TO BE, 

“T visited” writes Dr. Hassart, “ Aesere, 
Horniman’s Warchouse, and took samples of Tea 
ready for consignment to their AcenTs,& on analysis 
I found them Pure, & of superior quality.” 

„At the Docks, I took samples of Horniman’s 
Teas, which I analyzed, & found Pons; the quality 
being equally satisfactory.” 

4 f purchased Jackets from ‘Agents 
Horniman's Tea,’ the contents I find corres in 
Purity and excellence of quality, with the tea I 
obtained from their stock at the Docks.” 

4.248 Acents— Chemists, Confectioners, fa 


Births, Murringes, und Deaths, 


— 

A One 8 is made 

Pon gy a 
> ~ such an- 


and address of the sender. | 
BIRTH. 
BONSER.—Nov. 10, the wife of the Rev. J. Bonser, B. A., 
Parkgate, Rotherham, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
wy me te ear oe ul, 2 bt 1 l 
14 Craven (8 in-law of the bride), of 
to Miss Sarah J , Liversedge Liversedge. ; 
FITN ES88—RAYSON.—Nov. II, at the Baptist ‘ 
Greenwich, the Rev. D. Jones, B. A, of 
J Fitvess, , of — fea Esther, 
third . — of the late Rayson, „ e Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 


HILL.—Nov. II, at Bristol, the Rer. Wm. 

Me lace Bice Os, tie 

SMEDMORE.—Nov. 12, at Jubilee-square, Swanage, very 
lamented, Anne, survi of 

_ Mr. — hy — Swauage, Dorset, 


UNERAL REFOR M, 


The ape ag aa — COMPANY conducts 
Funerals with sim great economy. 
— — Lancaster- place, W. C. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Accoun purmuat tothe Act Tih and Sth Victoria 32 
an for the week ending on Wedneeday, Nov. 11, a : 
Notes issued .. .. £35,138,1 


| 
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Baesaxrast.—Eprrs’s Cocoa —GraTerut anv Con- 
ronrina.— By « thorough k of the natural laws 
Which govern operations 

by « careful of the 


43, 
e 
MANUF RE OF We wil 


at their works in the 


five minutes! 


teen colours, of all Chemists and 
—— Firs on Falle Sickness.—A 
certain method of cure has 


discovered for this dis- 
is desirous that all 
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Markets, 


CORN EXCHANGE, Mex Lang, Monday, Nov. 16.— 
moderate arri „ market The 


not large, and they meet a steady demand, prices 
N 3d. to 6d. per A above quotations of 
At the of few cargoes remain for 
; they are held at full prices of last week. 
CUBRENT PRICES. 
Per Qr. Per Ar. 
WusaT— 1 6. 5. 
Essex and Kent, Peas— 
te — to 50 Grey... 42 t0 44 
„ new. 2. 45 47 
red fine. 42 = White boilers... 44 47 
» new... — 8 
Foreign red 46 48 oreign ., 43 465 
55 white 49 51 Rre— ; 42 44 
BAA 0 
Grinding ... ss | VAT 
Chevalier 84 2 2 English — 26 33 
Distilling N 4 ” a 
oreign 85 386 Scotch feed — — 
‘ whme 3s 7 
MAI . 289 29 
Pale, new 513 » White 25 30 
„ 0 . — 74 Foreignfeed ... 26 29 
„ 4 588 
Firour— 
Bsans— Town made 36 143 
43 44 Best coun 
Harrow „ 4 50 households 31 33 
—— ee Norfolk and 
Mgyptien... ... 42 43 Suffolk... 29 30 
METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday 


last week consisted of 11,662 bead. In the ding 
week last year we received 12,659; in 1872, 15,278; “ 1871, 
16.243; in 1870, 13.487; and in 1869, 12,964 head. The 
cattle trede to-day has been dull, and without feature. Su 

j y good, and quite sufficient to ah 


SWS 


8. 
4 
5 
5 
6 
4 
5 


16.—An increased sup y of meat on sale here to-day, and 
the trade was dull, on ‘ 

2 s. d. 
Middling do. | 4 ‘8 
Prime large do. 4 5 4 
pepe onal ce, S 4 0 
ol... 4 5 2 

P 8, i last week 
from bales bacon, 
5 tie 

for inferior sorts 
aell very slow, a reduc- 
Gon of és. per the week 
on all descri charged 
72s. free on 

C ave very 

the last 
of 


ri? 
187 
i 


: 


8 
ie 
5 
8 


| 


| 


* 
E 
E 


711 
rie 


5 


5 
8 


He 


curable at low prices. White mustard-seed has been taken 
of in small lots at fully former prices, but although the 
sam 


of brown are of good quality and offered at moderate 
ny & mustard-makers 3 buyers, and little busi- 


ness was in this description. Canary was 
fully as dear, with a demand. Dutch hempseed realised 
previous rates stead Winter tares were saleable at quite 
us much ish rapeseed sold slowly at about pre- 
vious values for fine samples. 

WOOL, Monday, Nov. 16.—The wool market has been 
without feature. Pending the commencement of the public 


ssles of colonial produce, business has been limited, but the 
toue on the whole has been steady. 


OIL, Monday, Nov. 16.—Linseed oil has been in moderate 
demand, at about late rates. Rape has been firm, but not 
active Other oils have been quiet. 


TALLOW, Monday, Nov. 16.—P.Y.C. is inactive at 46s. 6d. 
per cwt. on the . Town tallow is worth 418. per cwt. 
net cash, and’ fat 2s. per 8 Ibs. 


COAL, Monday, Nov. 16.—There being a short supply of 
ships, last day’s 2 were fully maintained. Hettons, 278. 
Hetton Lyons, 24s, 9d. ; Original Hartlepool, 27s.; Wallsend 
Lao 8 od.; Hartons, 2386. 6d. Ships for sale, 20; ships at 
sea, 10. 


MASSACRE OF THE jxNOGENTS.— Parents valuing their 
children’s safety will avoid Soothing Medicines containing 
opium, 80 a a fatal to infants, and will use only 
“StepMan’s TestTHine Powpers,” which are safest and 
best, being free from opium. Prepared by a Surgeon (not a 
Chemist), formerly attached to a Children’s Hospital, whose 
name, Stedman,” has but one E in it. Trade Mark “A 
Gum Lancet.” Refuse all others. Also Stedman’s Food for 
Children, the very best without exception, making nerve, 
bone, and muscle, 3d. to 4s. 6d. Highly recommended by 
the Lady Susan Milbank, Ashfield, Suffolk, Mrs. Robinson, 
The Vicarage, Hollinwood, Manchester, &c. Depot :—East 
Road, Hoxton, London. 

Kinanan’s LL Wuiskxy.—This most celebrated and 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the Red 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
Wh 20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-st., W. 

Tue INsTITUTION For Diseases OF THE SKIN, 227, 
Gray’s Inn-road, King’s-cross, is open on Thursday evenings 
from six till nine; the City branch, 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, 
on Wednesday and Friday evenings. The institution is free 
to the necessitous poor; payment is required from other 

Fun HROAT AND WINDPIPE are especially liable to 
inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 


ptoms use glycerine in the form of jujubes. Glycerine i 
these agreeable confections, being in — to the glands 
pathic Chemists, 48, 


le-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND Pitts. — Autumnal 
owards the fall of the year countless causes are 
work to lower the tone of the nervous system, which will 


enn Pee oto SOCIETY, 
ETER HA 
Conductor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 

PORT Tents? e Pripay next, Nov. 20, 
Mendelssohu’s ELIJAH. Principal Vocalists — 
og ag aah cg ig 

r. Vernon „Mr. C. 0 
Mr. Wunng. * 
i 5s., and 10s. Gd. Subscription for 10 Concerts: 
—Btalls, £3 3s. r * N 


£2 N. — received at No. 6, Exeter Hall, 


i mpeg Ales 
a Description i 
n RGE ST. CLAIR’S NEW 
the P INE EXPLORATION 
trated by Sketch-Maps and hs. 
0 NEXT WEEK at HIGHBURY 
CHURCH), 11 Lew i 
Wells. Terms, £6 5s., or 
Apply to G. St. Clair, 
Sisters-road, N. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LE ‘ 
SRC ATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWIS 


ENT ASSISTA ER. He must be qualified to 
Salary, 260" and French thorny also English sub 
, £60 per annum, with and residence.—Apply, by 
letter, to the Head Master, Rev. Thos. Rudd, R.a. 


ANTED, in @ first-class Girls’ School, by the 
* ie tiovel PUPILS desirous of preparing 
for the C id of 1875, to complete classes 
now in formati rs and Juniors. Terms, Forty 
Guineas for the year.—Address, “Education,” care of 
Messrs. Dawson Sons, 121, Cannon-street, London, E. C. 
TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEKCHE»’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principala—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM will begin Mox ba, November 9th. 


1 COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, OXFORD 
HOUSE, Bicester, Oxon. 
(wid 22 i 12 . 
idow . Henry er, of Lewisham), 
assisted by superior Masters from Oxford 4 —7 
staff of resident Goveruesses. 
This old-established School 


! 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES 


FOR LADIES AND FAMILIES. 


HEELER and WILSON’S SEWING 

MACHINES are the most suitable for Ladies, by 

reason of the very slight exertion required to use them, com- 

bined with elegance of appearance and quietness in operation, 

and are the best in the market for Family use, doing every 

kind of sewing required in the most approved style, and are 
easily understood and worked by young persons. 


FOR DRESSMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN, AND 
OTHERS. 


HEELER and WILSON’S SEWING 
MACHINES are used and recommended by first- 
class Modistes and Dressmakers, on account of the uty 
and reliability of the stitch made by them; and are great 
favourites among Ladies’ Outfitters, Baby Linen Manufac- 
turers, and Shirtmakers, 11 of exeenting work of 
the most exquisite fineness. Machiues, being very rapid 
in action, and of extraordinary durability, are the most 
serviceable and economical that can be ob . 


Paices—Treadle Machines, from Six Guineas. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 


NEW ROTARY-HOOK LOCK-STITCH 


MANUFACTURING MACHINES 


(No. 6, PRICE £9), 
Are designed for Three Classes of Work, viz :— 


No. 6a. For TAILORING, Upholstery, and 
stitching heavy materials. 


No. 68. For LEATHER ORK of all descrip- 


tions, and ering 


No. 6c. For all kinds of DOMESTIC WORK, 
especially the heavier descriptions. 


In ordering, specify which kind is required. 


After successfully manufacturing and selling the 
well-known and well-tried WHEELER A&D WILSON 
FAMILY K for more than twenty 
years, ye now introduce to the public a larger 


* cate: power, more ly 
to the heavier descriptions of manufactures, either 
by foot or steam power. 


These Machines are constructed to work with a 


LEFT TO RIGHT or FROM the operator. They have 
m 2111 


upper and lower threads is easily managed 
cloth 
itself 


e work 
or puckered, insures the ready 
5 without reduction of speed or 
The stitches are made 


The gk are N 
proves them to be the most efficient 
managed of all Sewing Machines. 


Further information may be obtained 
Special Prospectus of the No. 6 


N ACHINES also be obtained on the NEW 
SYSTEM OF HIRE, with option of purchase. 
articulars on application. Prospectuses, &c, post free. 


CIT Orrice—20, Queen Vic- 


We toria-s London, E. C., near the 
Mansion House. 
aye West-enp Dxror—139, Regent- 
1 SON street, London. 
W : CENTRAL Depé_t—73, Bold-street, 
Liverpool. 


Brancues, — Manchester — 131, Market-street ; 
Leeds—41, Commercial-street; Birmingham —Stephenson- 
lace; Norwich—9, London-street ; York—27, Coney- street; 
Plymouth—198, Union-street ; Exeter—London Inn-squere ; 
Bristol—Victoria-street aud Temple-street; Bradford—57, 
Tyrrel-street ; Dublin—1, St. Stephen’s Green. 


Machine has the Name of the 
ed on the Cloth Plate, and the 
affixed to the Bed Plate. 


em Every genuine 
RM um 


KALE 
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36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


— 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE w 
e by superior Bagtah ond Ferdice Masters. n 
The AUTUMN TERM commenced Moxbax, Sept. 2lst. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOO 
BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. * 
Principal W. B. ANTHONY, A. c. p. 
Good middle-class Education, in a beautiful and 
locality. Home comforts and careful training. N 
fous of twenty-eight) Certificates have been taken in the 


ambridge Local Examinations since 1869. Full particulars 
and references on application to the Principal. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
EsTaBLisHep 1881. 

Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A. LL.D. 

M. R LA., assisted by competent Masters. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., M. P., Halifax, Chai : 
W. H. LEE, Esg., J. P., Waketela, Treasurer. — 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 
nie 1 Ir 
. Robert Bruce, A., J. Briggs, Esq.,J.P., Wakefield. 
Huddersfield. T. W. Burnley, Esq., Gomersal 
Rev. Bryan Dale,M.A.,Halifax.| George Clay, Esq., Dewsbury 
Rev. Chas. Illingworth, York. | James hun, „Leeds. 
Rev. J. James, F S. S., Morley. Esau Hanson, Esq., Halifax. 
. James Rae, B. A., Batley. H. Sugden, E “tb ighouse. 
W. H. Lee, sq.) P. Wakefield 


R. Wolstenholme, 
efield. Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batley. 
M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 

The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
ann , that a new — has just been erected capable 
of accommodating one hun Pupils, and specially adapted 
to secure their domestic comfort. The school itself is an 
excellently-contrived building, where. . nothing has been 
spared to provide fine, lofty, and well-furnished classrooms, 
I examined the dormitories, lavatories, &c., and found them 
superior to most that I have inspected. The situation cannot 
well be surpassed for healthiness.— Extract from the Cam- 

5 Examiner's Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entranve 
at the Universities. 

There are two periods of vacation: one of six weeks (at 
Midsummer), and one for three weeks (at Christmas). 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, and further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


Irn pot for YOUNG LADIES, 
75 and 76, FOLK ESTONE-ROAD, DOVER. 
This establishment offers unusual educational advantages 
Sound and comprehensive English, French, and German. 
Home comforts and the of the pupils especially 


studied. house and in a healthy and picturesque 
situation. Moderate terms. Governess pupil required. Ad- 
dress the Principal. 

DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, at 


SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTON-SU PER-MARE. 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs. H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS, 
The course of study is adapted to the standard of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, and is under the —— 
supervision of Mr. H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who have 
had considerable experience in teaching, and have success- 
fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and Oxford Local Exami- 


French taught by a resident Parisian Lady. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


STAPFPORDSHIRE. 
Heap Master—ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, 
„ MLA. (London), Gold Medalist and Fellow of 
University College, London. 
Ssconp Mastex—H. C. BATTERBURY, Esq., B.A., 
St. Peter's College, Cambri Wrangler and Mathema- 
tical Scholar and Priseman of his College. Assisted by 


Nine other 
upils of the College 
Xamination, six in 


London University, both in the Honours Division ; one recent 
\ first B.A. at London in the first division, 
another has taken a valuable open Scholarship at New 


For and information as to Scholarships, &c., 
y to the Head Master, or to the Rev. P. P. Rowe, MA., 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


AUTUMN TERM, from Sarr. Zest to Dec. 20th. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Maerz 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Ph.lological Society, ae., de. 
Vics-Master— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philosophical —ů Societ of Man- 
chester, Member of London reese 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Aired 
College, Bradford, &c. 

Assistant MasTers— 

4 are A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A., 
F. E. IS., Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eug- 
lish Text Society, Author of The Dialect of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland,” &., &c. . 

JAMES NETILESHIP, EA., B. A., Scholar and Prizemap 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, „B. A., late Senior Scholar of 
Trinity Hall, Camb., 12th Wrangler, 1874; also, 20d in 
Honours in English at Ist B.A. Lond. Exam., 1872. 

G. EMERY, Esq., B.A. 

Lapy Resrpent—Miss COOKE. 

MICHAELMAS TERM commenced Tuurspay, 24th 
Fo: 

Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the 

R. H. MARTEN, B. A, Lee, 8.E. 


ELECTRICITY I8 LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 


ALVANIC CHAIN-BAND 
BATTERIES, RECENTLY dos re 


Approved by the Academ Medicine of Pari 
7 Authorities — =i — 2 

Electricity, the prime actor in the process of lif perva 
all living organism, and its — with 1 — 
conjecture, but a positive scientific fact, known to all versed 
in the teac ings of Electro-phy siology. 

Consequently in nervous exhaustion, local debility, and 
various funciional disorders, it is Nature’s sole and most 
congemial remedy. The self-application of tuis wouderful 
physical agent has become easy and »greeable to the patient 
and accessible to all by the recent improvement? n 

In contradistinction to those unprinc pled advirtisers who 

ublish statements SOLELY ON THEIR OWN AUTHORITY 

r. PULVERMACHER refrains from putting forward any 
statements of his own in favour of his Medico-Galvanic 
Appliances, but confines himself to quotations from the 
opinions of competent medical and scientific authorit es, in- 
cluding Sir C. Locock, Bart., M. D., F.RC.S.; Sir HR AT 
HoLtuanD, Bart., M. D., F. RC. S, and F. R. S.; Sir J. K. 
Martin, Bart, C.B, F. KC. &, FS A., and F. KS.; Sir W. 
Ferousson, Hart., M.D, F. R. S., F. R. C. S., Cc. 

The mass of evidence of the efficacy of these appliances is 
supplemented by the following paragraph recently found in 
the staglard work (p. 76; 1867) of Joux Kine, M. D., Clini- 
cal Professor of Ubstetrics at Cicinnati : — 


These Chains are very useful in many Nervous disorders: 
“ Muscular 2 — Rheumatism * 
„ Hemiplegia pe Dyspepsia * 
„ Paral ver Paralysis( Bladder)"’ 
Central Paralysis orea 
29 Paralysis Amenorrhœa Impotency 0 
“* Neuralgia Dysmenorrh@a Writer’s Cram * 
* Sciatica 8 Irritation Hysterical Cramps“ 
„ Sti? Joints ervous Debility and Contractions’’ 


ysteria Loss of Smell 0 
Hysterie Paralysis Deafness (Nervous) Loss of Taste, K. 
Mr. PuLVerMACueER challenges the strictest investigation 
of his numerous documents and testimunials, medical and 
—— which are published in his pamphlet, GALVAN ts, 
ATURB’s Curt Restorer or IMPAIRED VITAL 
ENERGY,” sent post free for 3 stamps, by applying to 


J. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTAB#BLISH- 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearly opposite Conduit-slreet.) 


AZE’S TOURS to HOLY LAND and EGYPT. 
—NEXT PARTY leaves London Novemsper 16, for 
JERUSALEM, Jericho, Jordan, Dead Sea, Sues Canal, 
Sues, Trip on Red Sea and to Desert of Arabia, Cairo, 
Pyramids, Egypt, Alexandria, &c.: returning by Italy, Paris, 
and shortest route to Lendon. 

Gazr’s Nite Tours, by Dahabeah.— NEXT PARTY 
leaves London, NovempBer 16, for ALEXANDRIA, Cairo, 
Thebes, Karnak, and First Cataract. The most enjoyable 
mode of ascending the Nile.—See “ Oriental Gasette,” 2d., 
post free, 3d.; H. Gaze and Son, 142, Strand, London. 


INVESTMENT 5 PER CENT. PER ANNUM, DRAW- 
INGS AND BONUSES. 


HE ALLIANCE SOCIETY, 27, Moorgate- 


Street, London. E. OC. Reserve Fund, £1,000. First 
Bonus Allotment, £2,615. Balance Sheet and Report on 
application. 


A. R. WORMALD, Actuary. 
E. T. R. WILDE, Secretary 


AGENTS WANTED. 


‘& CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 
A (Limited), 


7, BANK-BUILDINGS, LOTIBURY, E.. 
General Accidents. | Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents, | Death by Accidents. 


C. HARDING, Manager. 
ONEY, TIME, AND LIFE 


are in the event of 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS. 


The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. Kix RAID, M. P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £140,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £160,000. 
£310,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64, Coax, and 10, Reount-staest, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED THREE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession aud no Rent to pay.—A 
the Office of the BIAS BuiL_pine Socisty, 
30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lave. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 


for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

urposes.— Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREKMOLD 

AND Society, 29 and 30, Southamptou-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY AT £4 PER CENT. 


INTEREST. 

Apply at the Office of the Birkseck BANK. All sums 
under £50 repayable upon demand, Current — 30 
opened similar to ordinary Bankers. Cheque-books supplied. 
English and Foren Stocks and Shares purchased aud sold, 
and Advances made thereou. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4; on Mondays from 10 till 9, and 

on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o'clock. 


A Pamphlet containing full particulars may be obtained post free 
on application lo 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


y at 
and 


——- | 


Le DON and SOUTHWARK FIRE aad 
LIFE INSURANCB. Chairmen, HENRY ASTE, 
Eeq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, B.C. 


MPEROR LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETIES, 


52, CANNON STREET, & QUEEN STREET, LONDON. 


Trustees—J.F. Bontems, Esq ,C.C ; Ebenezer Clarke, Esq. 


Seventy per cent. of the ts given to the assured. Three 
Bonuses already declared. *** 


Quarterly payments for a sum payable at death, or if living 
at a given age 


For £100, £500. 

Age I. Os. 64. £2 7s. 64. 
eee 108. 6d. 2 128. 64. 
1 Lis, IId. 2 19s. 7d. 

Claims paid within 14 days after proof of death. £75,000 


have been paid to the families of the assured. 
Policies mate payable during the lifetime of the assured, 
without extra premium. 
Stamps and medical fees paid by the office. 
Advances made on real security. 
FIRE INSURANCE at the USUAL RATES. Duty 
entuely abolished. 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES GRANTED 
For the following sums deposited: 


For £100. £200 £300. £500. 

Age 75...£17 13s. 6d. £35 7s. Od. £53 Os. 6d. £88 7s, 6d. 
„ 70... 14 B0.2d, 2868. 4d. 42 08. Cd. 79 184, 10d. 
„ 65... 11 18. 5d. 28 6. 100. 350s.3d. 58 7s. Id. 


Agents wanted in unrepresented districts. 
For Forms of Proposal, Prospectus, &, apply to 
EBENEZER CLARKE, Jun,, Sec, 
52, Cannon-street, London, K. C. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives On yr) 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

Premiums and Interest eee £450,283 

Accumulated Funds .. £3,024.108 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
Tus ANNUAL Report of the Company's state and pro- 
gress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, 
post free, on application at the Office, or to any of the Com- 


pany s Ageuts. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


WEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION, 


The Swedenborg Society hereby OFFERS GRATUI.- 
TOUSLY a COPY of the above important work to 
CLEKGYMEN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND and 
Ministers of every denomination giving their names and 
addresses to Mr. J. Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 
36, Bloomsbury-street, W. C., or, if by post, on receipt of 
Tenpence iu stamps for its transmission. 


LYTECHNIC. — SCIENCE, INSTRUC- 

TION, AMUSEMENT. — Science, by Professor 
Gardner, in a New Experimental Lecture, GAS ECONO- 
MICS and SILBER’S BURNERS.—Instruction, by Mr. 
J. L. King, in WHAT | sAW IN THE HIGHLANDS; or, 
Three Days in ATHOLE (written by Dr. Croft), with 
superb Photos and Scotch Music—Amusement, by Mr. 
Seymour Smith, in ZITELLA, the New Musical Eccentri- 
city. —-THE PLATE MACHINE. Many other Attractions. 
Open 12 and 7, Admission, Is. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
GRUNDY’S PATENT, 


For Warming Chapels, Schools, and Public Buildin 
pure Warm Air, is superseding other plans. 
guaranteed. 


with 
uccess 


TEeSsTIMONIAL. 
“ 204, Stanhope-street, Mornington-crescent. 
Loudon, N. W., Feb 17, 1874. 

“ Dear 8in,—I am happy to say that the warming appa- 
ratus you put into Tolmers-square Congregational Church, 
Ham road, London, — scats 1,200 persons, 
answers very well, and has superseded s costly hot-water 
apparatus. heat is rapidly created and can be easily 
regulated. I can conscientiously recommend your apparatus 
for economy and effectiveness. 

“T am, dear Sir, yours faithiully, 
„ ARTHUR HALL, Minister.” 


Testimonials post free on application to JOHN GRUNDY , 
Tyldesley, near Manchester. 


HE NECESSARIES OF LIFE. 


A Fire in Winter, A Meal wheo Hungry, 

A Drink when Thirsty, A Bed at Night, 

A Friend in Need, A Lacifer Match in the Dark 
AND A 


BOX OF KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
A 


t all times. 
Established upwards of Half a Century. Sold by all Chemists 
Price ls Iz d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY. — 
PEPPER’S arene, ee 8 — 
strengthens the nerves, enriches rom ap 
tite, and will — 4 — to health. Bottles, 4s. 
aud 1 ls. ; iage free, 66 stamps.—Pepper, 237, Tottenham- 
onurt-road and all chemists. 


AIR RESTORER. Bottles Is. 6d. each. 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR rey RESTORER 
Ir will restore in a few days grey or pre- 
2 ight hair J its original colour with perfect safety 
sad completeness. Sold by all chemists, and J. Pepper, 237 
Tottenham-court-road, Loudon, whose name and address 
must be on the label, or it is not genuine. 


ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 

J are warranted to cure Corus, Bunions, and enlarged 
Toe Joints iu a few applications. bores, is. lj. of all 
chemists. —PEPPEKR, 237, Totcewham-court-road, Loudon. 
By post 14 stamps. #2 
NURES of LONG-STANDING COUGHS, &c., 
© by Ur. LOCOCK’S PULMUNIC WAFERS. —rtrom 
Mr. B. Bullus, lol, Hockley-hill, Birmingham: —“ Many 
cases have come under my notice where the Wafers have 
effected cures of long-standing coughs and other disorders of 
the chest.” They instantly zeleve Asthma, Consumption, 


Coughs, Colds, Rheumat and all nervous ns, and 
— pleasantly, Sold by ah /ruggistes, at ls. 14d. per box. 
— a 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Nov. 18, 1784. 
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LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS | 
SHU rTERS.—Self-coiling, fire and = Can 
be adapted to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 
free—CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., com- 

plete with Linen Airer.—Sole maker, G. SHREWS.- 

BURY, 59, Oli Bailey, E. C. Factory, 98, Barrington-road, 
East Brixton, S. W. 


VALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL ana 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 34s.; best Inland, 3ls.; best 
Coke, 16s.—cash on delivery. Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, Special 
rates quoted to couotry buyers for coals in truck. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 314s.; 2nd Wallsend, 33s.; 
best Wigan, 318.; best Silkstone, 3ls.; new Silkstone, 
293.; Best Clay Cross, 3ls.; Clay Cross Seconds, 
29s. Derby Bright, 288. Barnsley, 28s.; Kitchen, 
25s.; Hartley, 24s.; Cobbles, 24s. ; Nuts, 243.; Steam, 
2is.; Coke, 16s, per 12 sacks. Cash. Screened. Depdts, 
Highbury and Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beau- 
voir Wharf, Kingsland-road; Great Northern Railway 
Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and Sonth Totten- 
ham, N.; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent's Park-basin. 


UY no KITCHEN RANGE until you have 
| first seen BROWN BROTHERS and COMPANY'S 
PATENT RANGE in operation, with the PATENT SELF- 
ACTING ROASTER for roasting before the fire. 8,000 in 
use in all parts of the world, Illustrated catalogues free. 

BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
COMPANY’S only address is 470, Oxford-street, London, 
wc, 4 

E MOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &., application should be made tc 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 

vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces. 


MRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


favoured by Excursionists, Sportsmen, Military, and 
aes Circles. Often supersedes Wine. A valuable 
onic, 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


42s. net per dos., prepaid. Carriage free. 


— — — 


TOOPING HABITS, ROUND SHOULDERS, 
PIGEON CHESTS, and other Deformities, are pre- 
vented and cured by wearing Dr. CHANDLER’S IM- 
PROVED HYGIENIC CHEST EXPANDING BRACE, 
for both Sexes of all ages. It strengthens the voice and 
lungs, relieves indigestion and pains in the chest and back, 
and is especially recommended to children for assisting the 
growth, „. health and symmetry of figure, super- 
seding the use of braces and stays. Prices from 10s. 6d. 
each. 66, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. Illustrated 
circulars forwarded, 


SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
OF THE DAY RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
As the best Restorative for the Weak. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS AND SON, 
34 EASTCHEAP, E,C. 


EXHIBITORS, &c.—DISSOLVING VIEW | 
APPARATUS.—Before purchasing see HUGHES'S 
STAR BIUNIAL LANTERNS, 34-inch, Kc. A splendid 
set for £7 7s. Sole Invention of Mr. Hughes. 
The new Triunial Lantern for marvellous effects. Greatest 
141 — yet made. N N 
20 3 Set, I- inch, complete with dissolvers for 

Improved Dissolving Tap, best out. 

A further Series of over 6,000 slides of all parts of the 
world; also, Livingstone’s Travels; Old London; Bunyan’s 
Holy War; Ashantee War. 

Scriptural, Tem „and other tales. : 

Hymus, &c., effectively coloured at 2s. each; comic 
slipping slides, ls. 2d.; Levers, 2s. 9d.; Chromatropes, 
83. 6d. All three inch. 

Newly-improved Lecturer’s Reading Stand and — N 

Sable’s Practical Instructions in the Art of Painting Magic 
Lantern Slides. Best Manual out. Post free, 1s. 

Gas begs, jets, materials, &c. 

Buy of the maker, cheapest and best in England, See 
— and Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages, post free, 

d. 

W. C. HUGHES, Manufacturing Optician, 151, Hoxton- 

street, London. 

Second-hand Musical Boxes on hand sometimes, that have 
been taken in exchange. , 


AVOID DANGER,. 
AND AT SAME TIME 
PROMOTE CLEANLINESS AND ECONOMY, 
BY USING THE 
WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE 
CANDLES, 
Made in all sizes and sold everywhere. 
Wholesale only of 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
celehrated 
“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 


4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


BORWICK’s 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER 


has been awarded 
THREE MEDALS 


for its superiority over all others, and is used by thou- 


sands daily for making bread, pastry, pudd . 
light an —— some. Id. and 2d. packets, 1 and 


ls. boxea, of all grocers. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Uurivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


te—CROSSE and BLACKWELI, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces througho it the World. 


OOPING CQUGH.—Roche’s Herbal 
Embrocation, An Effectual Cure without Iuternal 

M- dicine. 
The salutary effects of this Embrocation are so generally 
acknowledged, that many of the most eminent of the Faculty 


now recommend it as the only known safe and perfect cure, | most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 


without restriction of diet or use of medicine. 


Sole Wholessle Agent, Edwards, 38. Old Change. Sold | plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 


at 4s. per bottle by all Chemists. 


he’ ion. id collections of the body, in short, it acts like a char m. 

— os Herbal Embrocation — — 15 1 6, is 5 * od If. 2 

a the BLOOD is the LIFE.’’"—See | Ointment, each in boxes, 1s. d., 2s. 9c., 4s. 6d, by or 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Depot, 


MIXTURE, 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For cleansing aud clearing the blood from all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 
* For — — Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds. 
is a never and permanent cure. 
It Cures Old Sores, 


© 
3 
| 


Cures Scurvy Sores, 
Czres Cancerous Ulcers, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Cures Glandular 8 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Mater. 


From whatever cause arising, YORKS HIRE 


pleasant to the taste, and warranted : 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 1441 . 1872). Sold by 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial Grocers, Druggists, aud 8 in bottles, at 6d., ls., and 


As this Mixture is 


to test its value. 
Thousands of Testimonial from all per‘. 


Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and iu cases containing sia Manufacturers -GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


times the quantity, IIS. each sufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in the great majority of long-etanding cases BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATEM® MEDICINE VENDORS 
hout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 
F. J. CLARKE, Chenist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesa'e—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


TROT 5 . rE Recommended for its PusItTy by the “ Food Journal,’ 
URE V EG ETABLE CHARCOAL the NEW —— Neview, 40 The Lau cet,” Arthur ill 


CURE tor lnpigestion, Bitious and Liver Con- 
LANs. Kecire for preparation and use, ther with 


trial box of Concentrated Charcoal Dicration Pinus seas Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in large bottles, at Is, 


free ou 129 stamped address to Secretary, 
Sanitary Carbon Co., Nott mgham, 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD | J) Meet atively bad in the centre. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


For oe „ Bread, Puddings, Pastry, &c., with 
Sold by Druggists’ Some, and Jane, te 14. packets ; 6d., 


Is an invaluable and agreeable Stomachic to all suffering from 
General Debility, Indigestion, Nervonsness, ant toss » 
Appetite, and acknowledge i to be TUK BEST AND CURAP (x! 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WHHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Zxhibition, 1873. 


THE BEST IN IHA WORLD. 
usual quantity of Butter, Lard, or Eggs. 
1s. le, d., and 28. tins, 
Proprietors—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
THE CELEBRATED. 


RELISH. 
Sauce in the World, 


a 
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Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 


— 
— — — — 


TONIC YET INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC. 


agsall, M. D., &c., & 


ls. IId., 28., and 2s. 3d. each 


REDERICK G. WHITE’S CELEBRATED 
COUGH LOZENGES. One Shilling per box; post 
free, 14 stamps. 
To be had only of FREDERICK G. WHITE, 232, Oxford. 
street, London, W. 


HOMAS BRADFORD and CO., WASHING, 

WRINGING, and MANGLING MACHINE 

MAKERS, LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, and DOMESTIC 
MACHINISTS, have REMOVED from 63, 


E.C., to their ee — 
Nos. 140, 142, and 143, GH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Wholesale and Works ment, Nos. 3 and 4, Blooms- 


bury Market (adjoining premises). 
Branch Works for all kinds of Laundry ~ and 
Repairs (also contiguous premises. ) 
Snow Rooms AND Retait DeEPARTMENT— 
Nos. 140, 142, and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 
(the end nearest Oxford-street). 
Manchester Offices :— 
Cathedral Steps and Peel Park Works, 
Catalogues free by post. 
9 TRANSFERABLE OIL PICTURES. 
An entirely new assortment in stock, very superior 
make. 50 post free, seven penny stamps; or 100 (larger 
variety), thirteen stamps, with direction. Landscapes, 
Figures, Flowers, Birds, Ke. Trade supplied.—E. N. 
THEOBALD, 20, Church-street, Kensington, London, W. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CI.AIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


— for every purpose. —20, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


HE SYSTEM of CLASSIFICATION.—The 

he 412 classification of the various qualities (re- 
presented by the letters A to I), and the system of marking 
the same with the _— upon every roll of cloth and ready- 
made garment, is highly successful in securing that confi- 
dence so necessary between buyer and seller—SAMUEL 
BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 


EW WINTER FABRICS. 
PRICE LIST. 


WINTER SUITS. WINTER COATS. 
2 Visiting, “3 — \Visiting, 
ag ad oad | Dm’ fags apa one’ | Ore 
Travel- Clerical. Travel- Clerical 

ling. ling. | 


| 36s. babes ies | 178. 6d. 


Beene ens 408. 21s. 


578. 


SD 


= 
1 
@ 
o 


578 
68s 
758. 83s. 78s. 
918. 
048. 


f 
FFF OB OF 


1 v4 1 99s. 
1 102s 1i2s. | 107s 708 70s. 
1 116s 130s. 1218 70s 4 Mos 
All zes Guide to Patterns Al Perfect 
tor im- Self- of every] Cloths in — A 
mediate Measure] Class tho- Btyle in 
use or to] ment sent roughly] and a 
UITS in ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, and 


Worsted Bags Supeian Canta, Stained"Coshagy 
and every kuown Texture. 
LSTERS.—PRICE LIST : 
ss. . | t0s.| 60s. | 70s. | 750. | 960. | 908. | 100. 
WN EW WINTER FABRICS. 


| TRousERS. | gaz. | BOY'S DEPARTMENT. 


— | „Ten | suits in Ulsters | Chester- 
| Thibets, 

gr a 2 ray a 

5 hy and Mate- new 

4 3 Style. rial. | Shape. 

A 12s. — be. 168 12s. 6d. | 158. 6d. 
ids. — 7s 20s. | 16s. 6d. | 10s. 6d. 

i 16s. 165 Be 24s. Ii | 94s. 6d. 
D ifs. 6d. Ife. 6d. | . 6d | 24s 30s. 
E 22s. 22s. lis. Sis 27s. 85s. 
F 268 24s. 12s. Sis 3 * 40s. 
G 268 2005 13s. 38s 33s 456. 
H — 230 145 — — — 
D S + < Sede wed oe 
— | Cumin | Suite | High [Potrere 
| every New | meres, | noted Style | class 

and | 2% | end | sent 
Novelty.| wear. Quality.] free. 

WpOVYS DEPARTMENT.—Parents and 


Guardians are requested to notice that SAMUEL 
BROTHERS’ NEW FABRIC for BOYS’ CLOTHING is 
specially manufactured to resist hard wear. Suit for @ boy 
four feet iu height, C class, 25s.; D class, 30s. 6d.; price 
ascending or descending according to size, 
fF\HE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
FASHIONS, containing 45 Portraits of Boy Princes 
of Europe, eminent Statesmen, and Merchant Princes, selected 
from all ranks and perties. Each Portrait (with brief bio- 
graphical memoir) adorns a figure illustrating the newest 
and most gentlemanly style of costume. Price 6d., or gratis 
to purchasers. 

Patterns and guide to self-measuremeut sent free. 


8. UKL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Nov. 18, 1874. 


THE NONOONFORMIAT. 


a 


— — 


JNO. GOSNELL & CO’S 


F Aa CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleas 


ing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 
Sold by all Chemists and Femme, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER. FARES . LONDON, E. C. 


gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
18. 64. per pot. 


ss > SS Se — = 


hawt —_— - =~ ~~ ee . ~ 


* we — 


— 


— — 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier Patent School Desk,” 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, Pimblett Street, Park Street, Manchester. 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


FRY'S 


MEDAL FOR PROGRESS. 


CARACAS 


COCOA. 


* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is 3 Aj the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable mare ever 


discove 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODNYE effectually checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only . in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


Meningitis, & 


From Lord Francis COnYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 
“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from Mr. 
Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above 


address.” 


„Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a An from Her 1 Consul at 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the 


CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, lst December, 1864. 


NLY remedy of any service was 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pao Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODTNE; that the 174884 of ~ defendant, FremMan, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


been sworn to.—See Times, 13th J 
Sold in bottles at 18. lj as. wy 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYN 


6d., and lls, each 
Yap te Govemua dene. Overwhelming 


each. pone © gremee cee Oe vores COLLIS 
Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore Manvuracrurer—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Every Nerve of the Body is Strengthened and 
— drop of Blood is Purified by taking 


ILLIS’S CONDENSED EXTRAOT OF 


SARSAPARILLA AND QUININE, 


Sent free by return post for 28. Od. Infallible Restorer of 


Broken-down Health and Blood Purifier ; cures Indigestion, 
Liver Complaint, Gout, and Skin prevents Con- 
sumption; restores Nerve Power, and a Life. A 
case of Extract dissolved in three pints of water forms an 
essen ual to that sold at 48. 6d. per pint or more. 

W. E. WILLIS, Registered Chemist, Gloucester, No Agents. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITH’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, no steel round 
the body, is recommended 9 Sree and 
advantages :— lst. F of application ; Perfect free- 


oh one geen wt socio Woke fee = 
wi m an y, night or 
day ; ath. It admits of every kind A A ah thout the 


inconvenience to the wearer, Jb con 
i perfectly 


from 
“We do not hesitate to give to this vention our unquali- 
; and we strenuous! be weet 2 
who stand in need of of that protection ich they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, Bore oben i any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Church and 
Mate Gazette. 

Recommended by ett, Fe roles Surgeons :—Sir 
illiam Ferguson Bart Protessor of Surgery in 
ing’s College, Surgeon ral ee C.G. 
ied W potty 14 — 
urgeon 

s College Hospital ; Callaway, 
Surgeon a Magdalen erf: F rr S Ese” 
tot . sq, 


ames Luke Surgeon to the London 
; Erasmus Wiles, Ben Esq., F. RS.; and many 


A Descriptive Circular may be had b and the Truss 
— ſail to fit) can * forwar by post, ou send- 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 308. / 
Postage, free. 


Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 60 | 


Postage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 528. Postage, free 


| 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Posi 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATE 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE- CAPS, &c. 


—The material of which these are made is recom- | 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- | 


}essible, and the test invention for giving ellicient and per- 
8 support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. it is 
ht in texture. and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
75 41 Price 4s. 6d., 78. d., 1Os., and 
each. Postage, free. 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londen. 


O THOUSAN D SHEETS (42 ae of 
CREAM-LAID “NOTE, 

VELOPES, suitable for the cr. Gentes th 

on pean t of P.O.0. for 10s. 6d ; 500 each, 5s, 


THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
street, London, E.C. Established fifty years. 
Ledine’ So a. Plate and 100 Transparent Ivory Cards, 0. 


ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


Tasteful in Design, Economical, Durable 
ROW Quickly Erected, and ase without 
Injury. Prices on application. 

ISAAC DIXON, 


IRON CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, 
AND HOUSE BUILDER, 


40 HATTON GARDEN. 
LIVERPOOL. 


CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded « 

special MEDAL FOR PROGRESS at the Vienna Exhi- 

bition, may be obtained in pint and quart bottles of imperial 
measure from all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen st 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


4 desirous of having their Linens 
dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


LAVENDER SKIN SOAP. 
(REGISTERED.) 


In addition to its natural fragrance and delicacy of per- 
ume, effectually prevents the bite of insects. Produces a 
refreshing coolness aud softening of the skin, also a cheerful- 


fuluess not produced by any other toilet soap. Specially 
suited for the seaside and warm climates. 


In tablets 4d. and Gd. each; also boxes, Id. and ls. 6d. 


each, containing three tablets. 


Bee name on each tablet. 
WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK, 
16, BisHopscaTe-Strreet, LONDON ; 
Also to be had of most respectable chemists, grocer, aud | 
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RGANS.—ORGANS BUILT and SUPPLIED 


JOHN BEALE and SONS, Organ Builders, Bridgwater. 
Established 1837, 


Alterations, Tuning, and Repairs contracted for, 


r r ORGAN FOR SALE, in od 
3 It has Fourteen Stops, Great and 
Double-Action Bellows. Must be sold to — 


— 1 instrument. For —— 
Joha Beale an Sone, Organ Builders, ridg water. * 
YDROPATHY! JACKSON HOUSE, 


MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Resident Mx. and Mrs. 
+ PrP ORGE BARTON. 

The an othe Byropath — 2 — 5. 
prosecution t Ree I ay gre ad possesses a 
character for and comfort. Jackson House, 
its sheltered — — 1 internal arrangement, is — 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn an 
winter months. 
Terms— from 2is. 6d. to 3ls, 6d. per week. 


Prospectuses on application, 


— 

CE CREAM and FREEZING MACHINES.— 
The perfection of simplicity, Creams, puddings, &., 
frozen and moulded in one operation, with leas than half the 
— quantity of ice or cost for freesing compound. IAste 


BRITISH and AMERICAN whe’ and RANGE 
COMPANY, 470, Oxford-street, W 


ty of 

Baths prepared with this salt may always be obtained at the 

Argyll Baths, Aryl. place, — — and 5, New Broad- 
street, City. 

IDMAN’S SEA SALT be used in every 

ug powers are there 


nursery. Ite wonderful s 
exhibited in the most striking . For very young 
id, Sold in bags and boxes 


children the bath should 2 8 
by Chemists and 22 B. Particularly see that each 


packet bears our trade mark 
Tuns SEA SALT effectually relieves tender 
feet. They should be bathed night and with a 


bful 
affections, neu- 


Tua SEA 8 SALT is not meray » 
luxury, but has produced really wonderful 
many cases of 


— ont, & be. Bold by 


INVALIDE. 
D* ABEROROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
— * 


many 
Details of 
10, Clare- 


Apripcep Revisws or tus 300K — 
The Metuopist Becorpsr says, “ Success testified by 
Me Wasen as The work will well 
ATCHMAN 6, * 
sal,” Kg., Bee. eay repay peru- 
The Parmitive Meruopist asys, The treatment has 
met with great syocess.” 


- CROSBY'S BALSAMIC cou 
| ethene COUGH 


e read s Prise Treatise op Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air V * copy of can Le 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL tl 


— fy ons bate bed continual 
. eee 1a 188, to 
eats eta 


Pulm Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all 

whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occu —— climate, or other cause whatsoever. 


The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at Is. 1pd. and 4s, 6d. 
each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. and lls. each 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists. 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 
All who wish to e bealth and thus 
should read — Rovke’s r 
ediciue,” which can be 
Rooke, Scasborough. Co 
Kosa te tron ponte 


— - ee — — a ͤ — 
* — — 2 — = K — — — 


Se „ 
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1128 THE NONCONFORMIST. Nov. 18, 1874. 
Lately published, in crown 8vo, price 5s., cloth, = NEW WORKS. — 
ee r ™ECRTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. | works 


CHURCH RECONSIDERED, in Three Letters to 
a Friend. By a SEPTUAGENARIAN. 3 Edition. 


Revised and Edited by Jauss Boorn, C. B. 
reading, intelli- 
future.” — West- 


rr 
gent, though hopeful of humanity’s 

minster Review. 

“We willingly bear our testimony to the tenderness and 
reverence with which the creed of Christendom is here 


criticised, The spirit of the writer is admirable.”—Noncon- 
formist. 


n scarcely any other book, certainly none of 
a size, which is so well worth the attention of 


those of the who desire to understand the 1 of 
the age X. the Church at present has to 
“The Problem, &c., is a temperate and well-reasoned ex- 


position of the insufficiency of orthodox religion to satisfy 
any of the requirements of man. There cannot be too 
oo thi such books as this issued; and if all were as skilful 
is, we might hope for the s y overthrow of the 

ory and and folly that still amper the progress of 


21. bo beaks is is fall. of intelligence, everywhere reflecting an 
earnest, active mind, and keeps the reader interested by con- 
stant apropos quotations from all sorts of contempo 
literature and references to passing events, It is a book 
that may be read with interest and profit 
— about the Church or the wor 


Review. 
Londoa: 


all who trouble 


d.“ — Theological 
Longmans aud Co. 


NEW GIFT BOOK FOK GIRLS. 

Just published, crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, cloth, 5s., 
WAKING AND WORKING; 
Or, From Girlhood to Womanhood. 

By Mrs. G. S. REANEY. 


Henry 8. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, and 
12, Paternoster- row. 
JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
— — 
Immediately, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 

LEFTS of the ROCK; or the Believer’s 

Grounds of Confidence in Christ. By the Rev. J. R, 

Macpurr, D.D., Author of The Gates of Prayer,” &c. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 


E PIRATE CITY. An Tale. By 
R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of “ Black Ivory,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. cloth, 


sb RENT VEIL. By the Rev. Horativs 
Bonar, D. D., Author of Christ of God,” &c. 


Just published, 4to, 10s. 6d. cloth, 


DDA. Tales of a Grandmother. A History of 
Denmark. Edited by Pur.tosuvenis. New Edition, 
Illustrations. 


with 


Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 
3 * ane the HEIR of PENDYNE. A 


Just published, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth, 


SOLDIER’S TESTIMONY of GOD’S LOVE 
end of HIS FAITHFULNESS to HIS WORD. 
By C. H. MALAn, once a Major in the British Army. 


Just published, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
OLDEN with the CORDS. By W. M. L. 
Jay, Author of “ Shiloh.” 


New Votumes or tas Gotpsn Lappser Series, 
ILLUSTRATING THE Lone Prarer. By tHe AUTHOR 
or “Tus Wives Wipes Wor vp.” 


Crown 8vo, each 3s. 6d. cloth, with Coloured Illustrations. 


I. QSCEPTRES and CROWNS and the oe of 
TRUCE. (Shortly. 


2. The LITTLE CAMP on EAGLE HILL. 
3. WILLOW BROOK. 


New Edition,‘crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 
ita By the Author of The Wide Wide 
with coloured Illustrations. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


te Sy By the Author of 
“The Wide Wide World,” With coloured 
Illustrations. 

Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 


LORD’S PRAYER. A Series of Lectures 
by the Rev. Apoten Sarniz, B.A, Autbor of 
„Christ Crucified,” &c. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berner’s-street. 


THE HARMONY OF SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 


A New and important W I 
de ee, Serplure are recoucable with those revealed 
in Nature. 

8 and SCIENCE. A Series 

.. 


E Nona)” 4.) 


Be Ward, 8822 Warvick House, 
Paternoster · row. 


. Price $s, 64. (Christian 


The CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. r 
1. Keble’s Christian Lear. 
2. Beecher’s Life Thoughts. 
3. The Christian Life. A Book of Bible Helps and 
Counsels for Every 15 in the Lear. 


4. Se one Same. Le Conte. 
5. The Perfect Life By W. E. Channing. 


London : Ward, Lock, & Tyler, Warwick House, Paternoster- 
row, 


Professor of 


announcing that made nts for the 
publication of a W FIRST CLASS MAGAZINE 
to be entitled 


The EXPOSITOR. Edited by the Rev. 
Samurt Cox. Price One Shilling monthly, Com- 
mencing January, 1875. The contributors will in- 


— 

Rev. the Dean of irrer Revs. A. Mac- 
14 — Farrar pa, F. 8 James Morison, 
E nein, P. B.; J. 
Canon v pee, 


Next week, in 8vo, price 12s., 


THE PHILOSOPHY of NATURAL 
THEOLOGY ; an Essay in — of the Scepti- 
cism of the Present Ay By the Rev. WILLIaM 
Jackson, M.A., F. S. A., Oxford (the Bampton Lecturer 
for 1875), Author of “ Positivism,” Ke. 

DR. VAN OOSTERZEE’S NEW WORK, 
This day, in 8vo, price 128, cloth, 
The IMAGE of CHRIST, as Presented 


in Scripture. An inquiry Concerning the Person and 
Work of the Redeemer. By J. J. VAN OostTrRzee, 
D.D. Translated by the Rev. M. J. Evans, B.A. 


By the same Author, 


I.— CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS: a 


Text Book for Academical Instruction and Private 
Study. Royal 8vo, pp. 840, price 21s. 


IIl—The THEOLOGY of the NEW 


TESTAMENT. A Handbook for Bible Students. By 
J. J. Van Oosterzes, D. D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Utrecht, Second Edition, Crown 
8vo, 6s. cloth. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 


“JOINING the CHURCH;” or, Wel- 
comes and Counsels of a Pastor to a newiy-admitted 
Member of a Congregational Church, given on his 
reception into Christian fellowship, together with 
Leaves from Pastoral Note-books. BY. the Rev. 
CLEMENT CLEMANCE, B.A., of Nottingham. 
Price 3d., neat wrapper, or 6d. in cloth. 


DECIDE for CHRIST. By the same 
Author, 19th Thousand. Price 3d., or in cloth 6d. 


CONFESS CHRIST. By the same 
Author. Price 3d., or in cloth 6d. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-ro 


NOTICE.—The CONGREGATIONAL 


YEAR BOOK for 1875. COMMUNICATIONS for 
the EDITOR should be sent IMMEDIATELY to the 
Rev. R. Ashton, 5, Beresford-road, Highbury New 


Park, N. 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS (6,000) intended for 
Publishers 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row. 


The Congregational Psulmist. 
Edited by 
HENRY ALLON, D. D., 2 l. J. GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc. 


A complete List of the prices of the various Editions can 
be had ov — to the Publishers. 
A liberal Allowance to Congregations. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row. 


RACTICAL HINTS on the ERECTION of 
11 of PUBLIC WORSHIP. Third Edition, 


enlarged and 
Published for the English 


e Building 
Society fog — 4 de ob- 
tained at the the present at 3 
— is — We N Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon-street, 


ITY ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARM O- 
NIUM SALOON, 2 PROWSE, 27 Co., 


for Mason and Hamlin’s American 
City Depot N d U 5 Organs, 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 
), for —— Gnd vlawe of tone uns 


KEITH, PROWSE, and Co“ Manufactory, 48, Cheapside. 


OLIAN HARPS.—New Model as exhibited at 
the —— =9 Faye ee — charming in- 
struments, vi wi test supersede an 
thing of 1 of the kind Eitherto manufactured, 26s, ; or ia — 
with tuniog r- plete £1 lls. 6d.; old ‘model, 2is.; 
double harps, £2 2s. to 4 
KEITH, PRO WSE, and Co., 48, Cheapside. No agents. 


Merit BOXES by NICOLE, FRERES.— 
KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., direct importers, offer 
parties seeking really five, well-tuned instruments, a selection 
us more than 400 boxes, with all the recent improvements, 
from £4 to £150. Buyers are requested, before purc 
to visit the new saloons, specially dev devoted to the sale of these 
enchanting instruments, which for quality have no equal. 
Musical Box and wer Instrument Depot, No, 48, 


The MARTYR GRAVES of SCOTLAN D; or 
The Travels of a Coun 1 in his own 8. 
By the Rev. J. H. THOM SON th Teele —— 
extra ae Zvo, cloth, with 
the Rev. HORATIUS 


Price 3s. 
SELECTED HYMNS. 
BONAR, D.D. Arras for Part 1 Cat be 
Instrumental Accompaniment aden — 
pages super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges 
CHEAP _—— in 2. — 
In Wrapper. Each 6d 


AUNT MARGARET'S VISIT; or, The False 
and the Real By JANE M. KIPPEN, Saper- royal 
Svo. With Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 


The GOLDEN CHAIN: A Story on the Lord’s 


Prayer. Price ls. 

The “SAUCY SALLY.” And other Tales. 
Price ls. 

The SOLDIER’S KITTEN. And other Tales. 
Price 18. 


The PERSECUTED PRINCESS: A Chapter of 


French History. By GEORGE CAMPBELL 
OVEREND. xtra foolscap 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. 
Price 18. 6d. 


STORIES of the COUNTRY. By various Authors. 


~ oe Super-royal 32mo, cloth, gilt edges. Price 
. 


SKETCHES of SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 
By the Rev. ANDREW THOMSON, D.D. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 


STARS of EARTH: or, Wild Flowers of the 
Months. By LEIGH PAGE. New Edition. Crown 
Svo. With Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
For the use of Bible-classes, and Families. By 
= Scent D.D. Extra foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price 


The CHRISTIAN TREASURY. Volume for 
1874. Rev. HORATIUS BONAR, D.D., Editor. 
Handsomely bound in cloth. Price 6s. 6d 

(Early in December. 


Edinburgh: Jonnstonge, Hunter, and Co. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


And all Booksellers. 


O CHORAL SOCIETIES and PENNY 
READINGS.—ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s PART- 
SONGS, two stamps each; God Save the Queen, Far Away, 
Happy be thy Dreams, and A Rose in Heaven (Abt); and 
bless our Sailor Prince hen Glover); Let the hills 
resound (Brinley Richards), Ye little birds that sit and sing, 
madrigal (Brinley Richards), God bless the Prince of Wales 
(B. Richards). Pour stamps each. 
USICAL PRESENTS. —High-class Music — 
Students and others. — To be had, is and 


free, a LIST of 400 CLASSICAL WORKS, bound at — 
reduced prices. 


J hes VIOLIN PLAYERS.—Gratis and post See, 
a LIST of VUILLAUME’S celebrated COPIES of 
the GREAT MASTE R8S—Straduarius, Amati, Guarnerius, 
Ww Violoncello bows ; 


E GUIDE to the most POPULAR MUSIC 
only of the day (Vocal and Instrumental), carefully 
selected from some thousands of works issued by the London 
Publishers, gratis and post free. 
> SHALL I SING to THEE? A new 
7 by oq Music by Ciro Pinsortt. 
; free re ost for 8 stam 


1 ‘A most beau composition.” —Bolton Guardian. 


London : * New 
Burlington-street. Order everywhere. 


ARMONIUMS, by Gunar L. Baux. 

Improved ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 

Concert “ery By =~ Families, &c.,&c. Price Lists on 

c 


MWARA VILLA COCOA, 

TAYLOR BROTHERS having the EXC LU - 

invite comparison with anyother Cocos fr Purity 

Power—Easiness of —and especially, HIGE 

DELICIOUS FLAVO One trial will establish it 

as a favourite for breakfast, luncheon, and « 
Soothing a late evening. 


MAH AN L. A COCOA. 


The Globe says, “TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
MARAVILLA OA has achieved a 2 
success, and every other Cocoa in 
Sold in 288 e Lande. only . all Grocers. TAYLOR 
Proprietors. 


— | 


Dorroxp's 
({ELEBRATED FIELD GLASSES, £2 2. and 


NRIVALLED OPERA GLASS, 2ls. 
(Cases included.) 


LUDGATE HILL, Sr. PAUL’S, LONDON. 


9. very highly spoken of in “ Christian World,” July 31. 

TRIAL SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES sent free 

by post to any part (without extra charge), with full instruc- 
tions. 


—_—_ | 
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a- Printed by RK. K. Bust and 3 
Office Court, Fleet Street, London. W y, Novem- 
ber 18, 1874. 
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